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Taxes in Sight 

Can’t Balance Budget— 
ls a National 

Sales Tax Coming? 


VERY government that has ever 

existed has looked hard for pain- 
less Methods of filling the treasury. 
Certain enthusiasts have created a 
round-robin based wholly on liquor. 
They have figured that if people would 
only drink enough alcoholic liquors 
there would be enough revenue pro- 
duced from this source alone to keep 
the wheels of government well greas- 
ed. Thus we could drink ourselves 
out of the depression. When prohibi- 
tion was abolished it was promised 
that the revenue raised from the drink 
business would replenish the nation- 
al treasury and that this huge new 
income would allow the government 
to abolish other taxes—seeing that the 
profits which had been going to the 
bootleggers would be diverted to 
honest trade and the government. This 
dream has been rudely shattered. 
Whatever the reasons may be, people 
are not drinking as they were expect- 
ed to. For last year the direct federal 
rake-off on the drink business totaled 
only about $300,000,000, and the states 
and towns had about the same amount. 
The wheels of government would not 
run very well if they had to depend 
on this sort of grease for lubrication. 
Tobacco contributes more than liquor 
—namely $425,000,000 last year. If 
everybody would only buy enough 
automobiles and would burn up 
enough gas and oil getting nowhere, 
we might even pull out of the depres- 
sion that way. But they won’t. The 
appearance of the automobile on the 
scene has opened up a magic spring 
for the tax-eaters to tap—but it is not 
inexhaustible. However, in all its 
branches it produces a billion and a 
quarter dollars a year, for the nation- 
al, state and local officials to spend. 
On electric current the government 
draws a direct rake-off of $33,000,000 
1 year—and this item will increase 
rapidly as the use of current spreads. 
Candy and soft drinks bring in about 
$10,000,000 a year. Toilet prepara- 
tions yield a similar amount. Fur 
trimmings for those women’s coats 
pay a rake-off of $8,000,000, and even 
matches do their part to the extent 
of $7,000,000. People now waste an 
immense amount of time on playing 
cards. If enough of them played 


enough, we could play our way out 
of the depression, for Uncle Sam 
stands right behind every player’s 
chair in spirit, and he gets an annual 
rake-off of $4,000,000. 

The tax-eaters never sleep. Their 
appetite is insatiable, for it grows by 
what it feeds upon. They are always 
searching for new sources of revenue, 
and when one nation finds a scheme 
that will squeeze blood from a turnip 
it is adopted by the other nations in 
rapid order. You pay plenty of taxes 
now—but “you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
We get all our tax fashions from 
Europe. Simple and childlike people 
are “hoping for the day when taxes 
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—Washington News 


If the rich politicians are allowed to dic- 
tate that tax bill it won’t bring in much. 


will be reduced.” That day will never 
come. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in an article on taxation, points out 
that the people invariably squeal 
about the taxes, no matter whether 
they are heavy or light. Speaking of 
Great Britain, it says: “In every 
budget debate it was asserted that the 
nation had reached the limit of its 
taxpaying power and that it was kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
Nevertheless, each year enlarged the 
taxable horizon until today the pre- 
war tax burdens, then so vast, seem 
trivial.” 

Adam Smith, the great Scotch econo- 
mist who lived two centuries ago, was 
the man who made the first serious 
study of taxation and its effects. Up 
to that time the officials had believed 
that they could squeeze any amount of 
money from the people if they would 
only squeeze hard enough. Smith di- 
rected a little plain common sense to 
the problem—common sense being 





about all the Scots could boast of. In 
his great book, “The Wealth of Na- 
tions,” he made it plain that taxation 
could not be made to rest too heavily 
upon the heads of the people, or the 
very object of the taxation would be 


defeated. That is, the things taxed 
would gradually ooze away, and 
might eventually disappear. Adam 


Smith tried to determine what things 
enter into the “wealth of nations,” 
what things contribute to build up that 
wealth, and what things operate to 
reduce or destroy it. He laid down a 
number of maxims or principles which 
to a large extent have governed the 
tax planners ever since. He argued, 
very truly, that the citizens of every 
nation ought to contribute to the sup- 
port of their government—seeing that 
it gives them aid and protection. He 
also declared that the citizens should 
contribute to the government not on 
a per capita or “head” basis but ac- 
cording to their individual ability to 
pay. This principle has been a main 
factor in all taxing systems since that 
date. That is, the taxes have been 
planned in such a way that the people 
with small incomes pay very little, 
while those with larger incomes pay 
increasingly more. The “graduated 
income tax,” which this country bor- 
rowed almost bodily from England, 
is based on this magic idea. That is, 
not only does the actual tax increase 
as the amount of income increases but 
the RATE of taxation gradually in- 
creases upward until people who are 
“in the higher income brackets,” as it 
is called, are supposed to pay a very 
considerable share of the income into 
the public coffers each year, while the 
“little fellows” are supposed to escape 
through the tax net unscathed and not 
even be caught by the gills. 

This, at least, is the pretty theory 
on which our “model” tax system is 
built. It took many years to get the 
income tax system fully established in 
this country. When such a tax was 
first laid, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme court, as the 
states had given the federal govern- 
ment no permission to levy such “di- 
rect” taxes. In 1909 an amendment to 
the Constitution was proposed which 
specifically said: ‘Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the 
several states and without regard to 
any census or enumeration.” This 
amendment did not become effective 
until four years later however. So it 


(Continued on page 20) 








‘TIMELY TOPICS 


OPPOSITION TO NEW TAXES 


After the House finally passed its 
bill for “share the wealth” taxes, de- 
signed along the lines suggested by 
the President, it went to the Senate 
Finance Committee for consideration 
and plenty redrafting. In the mean- 
time that Senate committee had been 
having nine days of public hearings on 
the measure in which the bill was 
subjected to scathing attacks by busi- 
ness spokesmen and defended by ad- 
ministration spokesmen. Robert H. 
Jackson, counsel for the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, defended White House 
plans for a “soak the thrifty” tax 
program in a long and detailed 
analysis of the whole tax system, 
which he claimed taxes the poor too 
much and the rich too little. The pur- 
pose of the new tax program, he in- 
dicated, was to aid the former by 
plucking the latter. 

But spokesmen for business and in- 
dustry opposed the new taxes with 
just as much vigor. They claimed the 
new inheritance taxes would break up 
large industries on the death of pres- 
ent owners, which was of course 
denied by Jackson. Among those ap- 
pearing in opposition to the bill were 
Roy C. Osgood, Chicago banker, ap- 
pearing for the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; George O. May, former 
Treasury and congressional tax ex- 
pert; and Ellsworth C. Alvord, former 
Treasury and congressional tax ex- 
pert, also speaking for the Chamber 
of Commerce. Alvord assailed the 
proposed excess profits tax as “violat- 
ing all principles of taxation normal- 
ly accepted as sound.” On the floor 
of the Senate even before formal de- 
bate began Senator Vandenberg, Re- 
publican of Michigan, opened the fight 
on the measure by declaring it would 
ruin industries. 

Opinion as to the possible fate of the 
measure in the Senate differed great- 
ly. Opponents were predicting the 
bill would be killed; others wanted it 
modified considerably; its advocates 
wanted it passed, while still another 
group wanted the brackets lowered to 
make it a billion-dollar tax measure. 
The Senate Finance Committee, how- 
ever, not only killed the inheritance 
tax provisions of the bill but made 
other drastic changes. It also rejected 
the La Follette income tax schedule 
starting surtaxes with a four per cent 
rate on $3,000 and lowering income 
exemptions to $2,000 for married per- 
sons and $800 for single people. Other 
major provisions were also revised. 

Most people realize that increased 
taxes must eventually result from the 
government’s spending program, but 
many do not seem to agree with the 
administration that the time has ar- 
rived for additional taxation along the 
lines proposed. In other words, oppo- 





nents of “soak the thrifty” taxes be- 
lieve there should be more income to 
tax rather than more taxes On present 
Some opponents have not 


income, 





hesitated to label the present bill a 


mere political move, declaring the 
amount of revenue it will produce 
would probably run the government 
only 15 or 20 days and would there- 
fore be a negligible amount if applied 
to the national debt. 

Another term the opposition uses is 
“confiscatory.” And as for equalizing 
the tax burden the opposition holds 
that neither bill would remedy mat- 
ters since only about 8,000 individ- 
uals will be affected by increased sur- 





—Chicago Herald-Examiner 


The tax mill is speeding up—but the fel- 
low caught in it isn’t getting anywhere. 


taxes which begin at $50,000. And 
the “little fellow’s” burdens would be 
increased. As a “soak the rich” pro- 
gram the revenue figures show that 
present taxes do quite nicely. In 1932 
those persons with incomes in excess 
of $50,000 paid $158,000,000 of the in- 
come tax total of $330,000,000. In other 
words, seven per cent of the nation’s 
income tax payers paid 48 per cent of 


the total. 
Oe 


REACTION TO RHODE ISLAND VOTE 


Politicians have always claimed that 
“as Maine goes so goes the nation.” 
This is because Maine’s election is held 
in September while election day in 
the rest of the states is not until a cer- 
tain Tuesday in November. But this 
year little Rhode Island held a special 
congressional election in its first dis- 
trict in August. The result of the vot- 
ing was surprising in most political 
camps and served to put “Little 
Rhody” in the national political spot- 
light. The election of Charles R. Risk, 
Republican, over his Democratic oppo- 
nent, Antonio Prince, by approximate- 
ly 13,000 votes naturally raised Repub- 
iican hopes, not only in Rhode Island 
but in all parts of the country. Jubila- 
tion was so rife in Republican circles 
they went so far as to change the 
above quoted phrase to “as Rhode 
Island goes so goes the nation,” and 
to predict a Republican presidential 
victory in 1936. 

Prominent Republicans saw in the 
decided G. O. P. victory the death por- 
tent of the New Deal. Democrats, 
however, scoffed at assertions that a 
Republican victory in one congres- 
sional district in a single state indi- 
cated a national trend against the New 
Deal. Republicans claimed the prime 
issue between the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates for this -seat in 


Congress, made vacant by the appoint 
ment of Rep. Francis Condon, Deny 
crat, to a place on the state Suprem 
Court, was the New Deal and its poli 
cies, Judge Risk campaigned as a bil 
ter opponent of the Roosevelt pro. 
gram, “lock, stock, and barrel.” O 
the other hand, Prince supported al! 
New Deal legislation and policies, an 
asked the voters to decide wheth« 
“to turn back to Hoover or go forwar: 
with Roosevelt.” They did. 

The Democrats credit the Republi 
can victory largely to local issues an: 
conditions, and to Risk’s advocatin: 
immediate payment of the bonus. The) 
point out that the first Rhode Island 
district has been carried only twic 
in the past 20 years by Democrats, ani 
that the contest had no political sig- 
nificance. The fact of the matter is 
though, that Rhode Island, normall) 
a Republican stronghold, has been i: 
the Democratic column for nearly si 
vears now. Al Smith carried it ir 
1928; Roosevelt swept it in 1932, and 
in last year’s election the state gov 
ernment went to the Democrats. 

Perhaps the election reversal was 
not so much of a blow to the New 
Deal, nor nearly as significant, as th: 
refusal of the people of the whok 
state to permit bond issues for PWA 
projects. This was particularly re 
garded by Republicans and conserva 
tive Democrats as a protest against a 
broad range of New Deal legislation 
and spending. Outside of the firs! 
congressional district heavy majori- 
ties were piled up 
against mostof the 
bond issues pro- 
viding for millions 
to enable the state 
to borrow millions 
more of federal 
funds to be spent 
for public works. 
Cikeies Senator Peter G. 

Gerry, Democratic 
leader of Rhodk 
Island, a conserv- 
ative who has been 
skeptical of most 
of the New Deal 

Gerry economies, sum- 
med up this first 
apparent New Deal defeat in this way: 
“I believe this evidences a distinct 
trend against some of the Roosevelt 
policies, especially the processing tax, 
which has closed textile mills in that 
section. The death sentence (for util- 
ities) and the very drastic revenue 
(wealth-tax) bill, which undoubtedly 
had a bad effect on industry, proba- 
bly entered into it.” The consensus of 
Republican opinion was no doubt ex- 
pressed by Rep. Bertrand Snell, Mi- 
nority House Leader, when he declar- 
ed: “It is the beginning of the end of 
the New Deal.” However, the Presi- 
dent is expected to stand pat on the 
New Deal and not let this vote influ- 
ence his recovery program. 

oe 


RED CROSS FIRST AID STATIONS 

The American National Red Cross 
was organized primarily to furnish 
volunteer aid to the sick and wounded 
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of armies in time of war, and “to con- 
tinue and carry on a system of nation- 
al and international relief in time of 
peace and to apply the same in miti- 
gating the sufferings caused by pesti- 
lence, famine, fire, floods and other 
great national calamities.” In recent 
years this popular organization has 
come to regard the slaughter by autos 
as a really serious and growing na- 
tional calamity. Thus we find Red 
Cross first aid stations on many of our 
highways today. And Rear Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, Red Cross chairman, 
recently announced his organization 
plans to establish 
15,000 roadside 
first aid stations 
on main highways 
throughout the 
United States to 
render first aid to 
those injured in 
auto accidents in 
an effort to reduce 
the number of fa- 
talities from this 
cause. 

According to the 
Chairman, present 
plans call for a 
permanent bureau 
of public safety in 
Washington to coordinate the work of 
other organizations that will cooper- 
ate with the Red Cross, not only in 
providing first aid for the injured, but 
in training the public in such a man- 
ner that many thousands of the pres- 
ent motor car crashes in this country 
will be avoided. In this new work the 
present 37,000 Red Cross chapters in 
the nation will be drawn on for field 
work. Red Cross nurses and others 
trained in first aid will man each of 
the 15,000 emergency stations. These 
stations, as far as possible, will be lo- 
cated in vicinities where accident rec- 
ords show others are most likely to 


Grayson 


occur. But the work will not be lim- 
ited to Red Cross nurses. Telephone 
company and industrial employees 


who are schooled in first aid work are 
to be asked to cooperate. So are the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Part of 
the instruction in both these groups 
is first aid work, 

Included in this nation-wide first 
aid program are plans for safety talks 
and lectures, Through illustrated lec- 
tures motorists in the different com- 
munities will be shown how a greater 
degree of safety can be effected on 
our highways. Besides being on hand 
to render first aid to the injured, it 
will be the duty of those assigned to 
the 15,000 stations to carry the mes- 
sage of safety to motorists. 

— 


NO FEDERAL DOLE AFTER FALL 


Federal doles until fall and then all 
destitute persons not mentally or 
physically capable of accepting work 
under the government work-relief 
program will be forgotten by the fed- 
eral government. At least that has 
been declared the program. From 
that time on these needy unemploy- 
ables will either be fed and clothed 
by the states, counties, and municipal- 





ities. It now appears that Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins is firmly resolved 
to bring this long-argued question of 
direct relief to a showdown and put 
the responsibility for the care of un- 
employable persons where he thinks 
it belongs—on political subdivisions. 

Many of the states seem to be just 
about as firmly resolved that they shall 
not assume the responsibility as Hop- 
kins is that they shall. They display 
their empty coffers and quote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s campaign promise 
that “no one shall starve.” Hopkins, 
however, is in a position to force the 
states into line. It is within his power 
to withhold all government funds 
from the states except just those that 
are necessary to pay for the work- 
relief jobs allotted under the new pro- 
gram. If he should take these dras- 
tic steps, and he indicates he will, the 
state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments may find, whether they like it 
or not, the responsibility of caring for 
persons unable to earn a living back 
on their own shoulders where it was 
before the depression and before the 
federal government relieved them of 
it. This question is not a minor one. 
There are 4,000,000 people in the coun- 
try today whose future welfare de- 
pends upon its satisfactory settlement. 

——_—- 2 


GOVERNMENT’S NEW VAULTS 


Uncle Sam doesn’t have so much 
gold that he doesn’t know what to do 
with it, but he does have so much that 
ils. safe-keeping has become a prob- 
lem. The problem was solved recent- 
ly, however, with the letting of two 
contracts which together will cost the 
taxpayers about $2,000,000. One con- 
tract was for the construction of a 
new mint in San Francisco and the 
other was for the erection of a bul- 
lion depository on the military reser- 
vation of Fort Knox, Ky. The con- 
tract for the mint amounted to $1,225,- 
000, and the total cost of the depos- 
itory will be nearly a million dollars. 

Both buildings will be the last word 
in scientific construction and will be 
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virtually impregnable. Interlocked 
“I” beams and laced steel coils re- 
enforcing two-foot walls of granite 
and concrete will render the build- 
ings practically bomb-proof, and vari- 
ous protective devices will enable 
them to stand off an army for some 
time. Engineers disclosed that due 
to the fact that the mint is located in 
an earthquake area it will be made as 
nearly earthquake-proof as possible 
to forestall any attempted raids in 
case of such terrestrial disturbances. 

The Fort Knox stronghold where it 
is expected most of the nation’s $9,147,- 
000,000 worth of gold and silver will 
be stored has machine gun towers, 
“electric ears,” radios, flood lights, 
and almost every other imaginable 
protective device in addition to its 
force of guards. Even without any 
of these, however, the vault where the 
bullion will be stored, and which, by 
the way, is capable of holding $19,000,- 
000,000 worth—over 85 per cent of the 
world’s stock, could be entered only 
with the greatest difficulty. Once past 
the guards and through the outer 
walls the would-be raiders would en- 
counter the vault itself, and it would 
take the most highly skilled work- 
men with drills weeks to enter it. As 
an added precaution the main vault 
will be suspended in the center of the 
structure in such a manner as to af- 
ford the guards a clear view of the 
outer surfaces of all the walls as well 
as those of both the ceiling and the 
as those of both ceiling and floor. 

——_—-- oe ————_—_ 

War doesn’t boast all the heroes. 
There’s the man, for instance, who has 
to buy six pairs of shoes for the chil- 
dren before they can start to school. 
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FOREIGN 


ITALY 


The long-talked of Danube pact 
pledging the signers to mutual non- 
aggression by land and air was draft- 
. ed and will be submitted at once to 
the various interested governments. 
These are Austria, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. 

Seven Italians, including Minister of 
Public Works Luigi Razza, 43, were 
killed in an airplane crash on the 
Egyptian desert as they were on a 
tour of inspection to Eritrea. An- 
other victim of the crash was the noted 
explorer Baron Raimondo Franchetti. 

Between 600 and 1,000 persons were 
swept to death in the town of Ovado 
when a dam near there collapsed after 
a cloudburst. 





JAPAN 


Lieut. Gen. Tetsuzan Nagata, direc- 
tor of the Military Affairs Bureau, was 
fatally stabbed with a saber by Lieut. 
Col. Aizwa. General Nagata, 52, was 
responsible for the recent widespread 
changes in the personnel of the Japa- 
nese army, and was sitting at his desk 
in the War Office when attacked. 

The cabinet approved the draft of 
an automotive industry law which 
will materially affect British and 
American firms there. Henceforth, 
according to the law to be presented 
to Parliament next year, all auto com- 
panies must be licensed by the gov- 
ernment and subjected to its control 
and a majority of the stock must be 
owned by Japanese. 

Thirty-three persons were killed 
and 200,000 made homeless by a 
typhoon and floods in central Japan. 


HUNGARY 


Belief that Germany will have no 
Jewish athletes on her Olympic team 
next year was strengthened by the ap- 
pearance of the German aggregation 
at Budapest for the sixth International 
University Games. Of the 200 men and 
women not one Jew was on the teams. 


CHINA 


Wang Ching-wei resigned from his 
posi of Premier and Foreign Minister 
of the Nanking National government 
on account of ill health and all the 
persuasion of government officials to 
make him change his mind were un- 
availing. Following his retirement two 
other ministers, Meng Yu-ku and Kung 
Po-chen, resigned “in sympathy.” 

Not yet recovered from the dis- 
astrous floods China was further 
ravaged by a severe typhoon which 
tore through Southern Fukien Prov- 
ince, leaving hundreds dead. 


GERMANY 


Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler emerged 
from his sylvan retreat in the Bavari- 
an mountains to make it plain the fight 
against “state enemies” would con- 
tinue unabated. This was revealed in 
a speech made at Rosenheim in which, 


referring to the Nazis’ opponents, he 
said: “We will smash them so that 
they will not want to continue the 
fight for another 15 years.” Activity 
throughout the Reich indicated the 
smashing process was being carried 
out to the letter in accordance with 
Der Fuehrer’s wishes. Jews and Cath- 
olics bore the brunt of the “house- 
cleaning.” All manner of restrictions 
were placed on the former in their 
business as well as_ private life. 
Scores of priests and Catholics were 
jailed for alleged anti-Nazi activity. 
An important feature of this new 
purge was the appearance in full 
force of the Storm Troopers who were 
shoved out of the picture following 
the “blood purge” of June, 1934. They 
are now the most active elements in 
the anti-Jewish campaign and go rid- 
ing about the streets in trucks with 
anti-Semitic slogans on them. 

A shortage of vegetables and fruits 
was revealed by the government. 
Prices are going up and considerable 
anxiety felt by the people. 

The government announced the un- 
employed had dropped to 1,754,000 at 
the end of July, a decline of four mil- 
lions since January, 1933. Many of 
those formerly on the jobless lists are 
now declared unemployable which re- 
duced the number by 500,000. 

The American press came in for a 
chiding by the German newspapers 
for the Japanese caricature incident, 
which pointed out what “a painful sit- 
uation” a nation can be put into “when 
it cannot control its undisciplined 
press.” 

From 1,500 to 2,000 youths of Ger- 
man descent from 50 countries left 
Nuernberg to tour Germany for the 
rest of the summer after Julius Strei- 
cher, high priest of anti-Semitism, ad- 
dressed them urging united action 
against the Jews. The Nazi Propagan- 
da Ministry expects these youths to 
spread the gospel of Nazi-ism in the 
50 countries they come from. 


FRANCE 


Strikes among naval workers over 
pay cuts broke the calm of France 
and threatened more serious trouble 
until the rioters had been quieted by 
troops. The strike began in La Havre 
where the walkout kept French Line 
boats from sailing and spread to ar- 
senals of the French Navy. With some 
disorders in Brest, Cherbourg and 
Lorient, the worst by far was in Tou- 
lon where eight were Filled and hun- 
dreds wounded, Disaffection of some 
sort was expressed in other groups 
and was not confined to naval work- 
ers. All, whether farmers, civil serv- 
ants, veterans, landlords, city employ- 
ees, Communists or Socialists, pro- 
tested against the government’s defla- 
tionary program. This was revealed 
to the people in concrete form by the 
announcement the Laval Ministry, aft- 
er an all-night cabinet session, had 
approved more than 70 decrees which 
completed the deflation program an- 
nounced the middle of July. To main- 
tain a strong hold on the country, Pre- 
mier Pierre Laval called a meeting of 
France’s 86 prefects—the first time in 


The Pathfinde: 


French history they had all been sum- 
moned at one time. Through them th: 
Premier appealed to the people, warn 
ing, “the fate of the regime itself” is 
in the balance and that a dictatorshi; 
is possible if his program fails. An- 
other appeal was made by President 
Albert Lebrun in his speech at the 
dedication of the memorial to the war 
dead at Metz. 
MEXICO 


An attempt to assassinate President 
Lazaro Cardenas was foiled with the 
arrest of seven men, five of them in 
Mexico, D. F. One 
of those taken into 
custody was alleged 
to have confessed he 
had been sent from 
Jiquilpan in the State 
of Michoacan, Presi- 
dent Cardenas’s home 
town, to kill him. 


RUMANIA 
Yielding to the de- 


mands of the Peasant 
Party as_ presented 





Cardenas 


Magda Lupescu was 
reported to have retired from the so- 
cial life of the court and gone to live 
in a small cottage near King Carol’s 
summer palace in Sinaia. 


FINLAND 


The official visit of Poland’s Foreign 
Minister Joseph Beck in Helsinki was 
seen as indicating a possible tie-up of 
Finland and the Ge-..:an-Polish bloc 
by the Soviet press. The Finnish 
papers denied such was the case. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Gen. Jan Smuts, South African min- 
ister of justice, predicted serious con- 
sequences in Europe if Italy becomes 
seriously involved in the war with 
Ethiopia and is badly crippled by the 
long conflict expected. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Following her announcement to 
keep pace with Germany’s rearma- 
ment in the air, made three months 
ago, the Air Ministry revealed more 
than 2,000 new aircraft will be built 
in the next 18 months. A new type of 
heavy bomber is included in this fig- 
ure, but details of its construction wil! 
be kept secret until after tests have 
been made. 

Britain’s jobless fell below the 2,- 
000,000 mark for the first time sirice 
July, 1930, the Home Office announced. 

SS  ——Eeeee 
BLACKSMITHS MAKE “ANTIQUES” 

With the relegating of the horse to 
the farm (and sometimes a minus 
quantity there) it was feared the 
blacksmith of old would become ex- 
tinct like the dodo, But the village 
smithy was too enterprising for that. 
He now keeps his forge busy turning 
out “antiques” for tourists. During 
his spare time, which is considerable, 
the blacksmith turns out copies from 
old pieces such as wrought-iron can- 
dle stands, andirons, door stops, fire 
tools, knockers, smoking stands, and 
other whainots. 


by Dr. Juliu Maniu, 
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Italy OHtered Land 
By Selassie to Ward 
Off Threat of Fight 


Feverishly preparing for war, Ethi- 
opia made a last desperate effort to 
avert hostilities by an offer to cede 
a slice of her territory to Il Duce. But 
Italy disdained the proffer. She has 
no interest in that “strip of sand,” she 
said with a sniff. 

Ethiopia’s Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 
announced in Addis Ababa his coun- 
try has always wanted loans for the 
development of the country and a sea- 
port to aid in the economic progress 
of the land. In return for the fulfill- 
ment of these two aspirations, the 
dark-skinned descendant of the Queen 
of Sheba and King Solomon said, “We 
would see no objections to ceding 
part of Ogaden.” But he added: “We 
do not wish the independence of the 
country to be touched, Neither do 
we desire that offense should be given 
to Italian prestige.” Roma comment- 
ed on the Emperor’s deal by saying it 
did not coincide with Mussolini’s idea 
of a “total solution” of the problem. 
By this was meant Italian Somaliland 
would be enriched by the cession of 
Ogaden, but it would do nothing for 
Eritrea. An extension of this colony’s 
borders is very definitely a part of 
Italy’s program, and some sort of a 
link between the two colonies is also 
planned. This explains why Italy 
sniffed so airily at the Ethiopian offer 
which was only one drop of the buck- 
etful [Il Duce thought he ought to have. 

Within the borders of the African 
state the chieftains or “rases’” met in 
the capital to pledge their loyalty to 
the Emperor. He in turn thanked 
them and made it known their re- 
quests for arms and ammunition 
would have to be denied, because 
there weren’t any more to issue. To 
remedy that defect the imperial gov- 
ernment despatched one of its trusti- 
est envoys, Daba Birrou, to Kobe, 
Japan. There he is to seek credit and 
war supplies. This suggested a tie-up 
of Ethiopia and the Oriental or dark- 
skinned races, further attested by the 
arrival in Addis Ababa of the first 
Turkish Charge d’Affaires in Ethiopia 
since the World war, and the influx 
of Syrians and Egyptians who hope to 
secure commissions in the Ethiopian 
army. Sympathy for Ethiopia also 
continued to spread over India. 

Actual war preparations went on 
apace. From Bombay, India, came 
reports of the sale of large quantities 
of supplies to both the Ethiopian and 
Italian forces, Food and ammunition 
dumps were placed at strategic points 
and concentrations of troops effected 
at likely spots of attack. One of these 
was the 80,000 troops of Ras Kassa of 
Gondar who will guard the best ap- 
proach to Addis Ababa. Other con- 
centrations are in Tigre Province and 
the Webbe and Shibeli districts of 
Harar Province. 

It was reported a plan of strategy 
has been adopted calling for guerrilla 





warfare in the mountains on the part 
of the Ethiopians. This would take 
the form of constant harassment of 
the enemy, especially at night. Such 
tactics are expected to break down 
the resistance of the Italian troops so 
that this combined with the ravages 
of the African climate will bring about 
their complete rout. 

A British news agency estimates 
Emperor Haile Selassie has 600,000 
warriors who can be called into bat- 
tle, and the following armaments: 
300,000 to 1,000,000 rifles; 200 cannon, 
some of them obsolete; 350 to 400 ma- 
chine guns and the same number of 
automatic rifles; eight airplanes, six 
of them in flying shape. There was 
also a report 3,000 gas masks had ar- 
rived in the country and another 20,- 
000 (all of them made in Germany) 
on the way. An additional order for 
masks and also arms was placed in 
Poland. Booklets of instruction, tell- 
ing how to use the gas masks and how 
to act during a gas attack were circu- 
lated among the rases. 

After signing the international con- 
vention the Ethiopian National Red 
Cross Society was inaugurated in the 
capital. Belaten Gluta Herroup, for- 
eign minister, was appointed chairman 
of the Red Cross committee. 

Orders were sent to the Ethiopian 
Legation in London by the Emperor 
that applications by British subjects 
to enlist in the Ethiopian army be re- 
jected, The question of expense and 
nationality prevented his accepting 
their services the Emperor said. 

In Geneva much pessimism was felt 
over the outcome of the tri-power par- 
ley in Paris. And little more hope is 
evident over the League of Nations 
Council meeting early in September, 
even though the Italo-Ethiopian ques- 
tion was moved up to No. 1 place on 
the agenda and slated for a searching 
inquiry. 

Pressure was exerted on Italy by the 
Ethiopian delegate, Gaston Jeze, to 
meet without delay for the naming of 
a fifth arbitrator to the conciliation 
commission. It was believed Nicolas 
Politis, noted Greek jurist, would be 
named for this post. 

Talk of closing the Suez Canal was 
still rife in Geneva. Although several 
conventions have been signed express- 
ly forbidding this, it was pointed out 
Article XX of the League of Nations 
covenant abrogates all prior treaties 
if they come into conflict with the 
league pact. And since the league 
rules no member nation may war 
against another, these treaties could 
easily be placed in the discard. Thus 
with a league order in pocket France 
and England could close the canal and 
put a very effective stop to Italian con- 
quest in Africa. There is, of course, 
the possibility of supplies of men and 
provisions being flown to Africa, but 
the chances are the air force would 
be taxed beyond endurance keeping 
up with the needs of a marching army. 

Italy was refused all applications 
for loans from the Federal Export- 
Import Bank for the purchase of cot- 
ton during the present threat of war. 
This was decided by the State De- 
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partment and President Roosevelt. 
Two days later the Italian government 
announced the Bank of Italy’s dis- 
count rate would be increased from 
342 per cent to 4% per cent. It was 
denied such a move was inflationary 
in intent. 

An order went out for the mobili- 
zation of 500,000 men for war maneu- 
vers in Northern Italy the end of this 
month, These will take place in the 
Brenner Pass district. Since no no- 
tice was given with the order as to 
when the men could return to their 
homes, it was assumed Mussolini in- 
tended keeping them under arms, for 
by the time the maneuvers are over 
he will be ready to start his Ethiopian 
campaign, With these men in uni- 
form Il Duce will have a force of close 
to 1,000,000 men which was the goal 
he set for himself by October. 

A sidelight on this troop movement 
was the report of officials of the canal 
company at Port Said, Egypt. They 
estimated 240,000 soldiers and labor- 
ers had passed through the Suez Canal 
on their way to East Africa in the past 
six months. In one day alone they 
revealed nine vessels, bearing air- 
planes, tanks and artillery explosives 
passed through. The tolls paid for 
the passage of some of these vessels 
in the last three months was estimat- 
ed to be $10,000,000. A number of ves- 
sels have also made the reverse cross- 
ing, bringing with them soldiers ill of 
dysentery, typhoid and malaria, Some 
5,000 of these ill soldiers went through 
in the last three weeks, 





FOREIGN TABS 





By paying $1.25 to a native commis- 
sioner Zulu wives in Africa may have 
a divorce summons served on their 
husbands and a week later look for a 
new man, 

To provide an adequate supply of 
citrus fruits for the Soviet Union 
Moskva has carried out extensive rec- 
lamation projects along the Black Sea 
in Trans-Caucasia and planted thou- 
sands of trees there. 

A cloudy green glass cup, guaran- 
teed to be of Ist century workmanship 
and thought to be the Holy Grail, is 
now on exhibition in London. Found 
in a cave near Palestine, the vessel is 
believed to be sacred because of the 
care taken in preserving it, 

It was not a woman member of the 
British Parliament who talked the 
most during the past session. Winston 
Churchill was No. 1 man. The Duch- 
ess of Atholl was, however, second. 

The number of women employed in 
Germany has dropped from 37 per 
cent of the total number of employed 
persons in 1933 to 30 per cent. 

ee 


DO PILES CAUSE OTHER DISEASES? 


A famous Rectal Specialist, Dr. T. G. 
McCleary, 8682 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., thoroughly describes in his 
new book the terrible effect of Piles upon 
the nervous system. Every person who 
has rectal trouble of any kind should write 
Dr. McCleary for a free copy at once.—Ad. 








CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President approves court martial 
verdict of guilty against Brig. Gen. 
Alexander E. Williams, former as- 
sistant quartermaster general of the 
Army and orders him dismissed. 

Infantile paralysis epidemic in cen- 
ters near Washington causes President 
to cancel scheduled Boy Scout Jam- 
boree and Scout executives begin re- 
funding $550,000 to Boy Scouts in all 
parts of the world who had put up 
$25 each for a registration fee. More 
than 300 foreign scouts from 35 na- 
tions as well as 30,000 American boys 
were disappointed. 

Local residents rush to take ad- 
vantage of the District’s new and 
easier divorce law. 

President Roosevelt signs bill re- 
storing full pensions to Spanish war 
veterans. 

The skeletonized NRA force has no 
big boss and has had none since the 
resignation of James L. O’Neill. 

President receives group of busi- 
ness men from Cuba. 


GENERAL 


Drop in export trade resulted in 
reduction in merchant fleets of most 
of the important commercial nations 
of the world last year. 

So far this summer heat waves in 
various parts of country have taken a 
toll of more than 168 lives. 

Pennsylvania and Maryland ban 
District of Columbia National Guard 
troops, along with military units of 
Virginia, from entering that state for 
annual maneuvers—as a_ safeguard 





against the possible spread of infantile 
paralysis and spinal meningitis. 
Continuance of infantile paralysis 
epidemic in Virginia may cause post- 
ponement of school openings there. 
Ohio’s recent flood damages are esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 


Soil Conserva- 





—St. Louis Star-Times 
Robbing the Nation’s “Bread Basket” 


tion Service claims duststorms and 
water erosion have laid waste in the 
United States an area nearly the size 
of Kansas. 

Survey by the Associated Press in- 
dicates that all Western states are en- 
joying record breaking tourist traffic, 
in many cases above the pre-depres- 
sion peak. 

Mysterious fire sweeps the newest 
United States naval cruiser, the U. S. 
S. Quincy, nearing completion at 
Quincy, Mass. 

Maryland seeks $50,000,000 in work- 
relief funds for a super road con- 
struction program. 

Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives adopts resolution condemning 
alleged persecution of minority groups 
in Germany and Germany protests. 

Republicans are urging another test 
of sentiment toward the New Deal by 
having a special election in Ohio to 
fill the vacancy created by death of 
Rep. Charles Truax before the Jan- 
uary session of Congress. 

Power industry challenges Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to make a 1936 cam- 
paign issue of the utilities bill. 


SPORTS 
Joe Louis, Detroit Negro heavy- 
weight, scores technical knockout 


over King Levin- 
sky, of Chicago, 
in less than 2% 
minutes of the 
first round in 
their scheduled 
10-round fight in 
Comiskey Park. 
Louis signs to 
meet Baer in 
September, but 
will Maxie face 
the Brown Bom- 
ber? 

Immediate 
withdrawal of 
the United States 
from the 1936 
Olympic games 
in Berlin, Germany, is demanded by 
15,000 persons in a mass meeting in 
New York. 

By the first of 1936 the government 
will have allotted over $100,000,000 
for sports projects such as swimming 
pools, athletic fields, parks, etc. 


PEOPLE 


Senator Frederick Van Nuys, Demo- 
crat of Indiana, says New Deal ex- 
penditures to fight the depression have 
not impaired the government’s credit. 

While celebrating his 111th birth- 
day at a party, J. J. Allen, Bokchite, 
Okla., farmer, declares “the first 100 
years are the easiest” and that “young 
folks don’t know anything about hard 
times.” 

Two of the five gubernatorial can- 
didates in the initial Mississippi pri- 
mary, Lieut. Gov. Dennis Murphree 
and. L. C. Franklin, announce support 
of Hugh L. White in the run-off. pri- 
mary August 27 against P. B. Johnson. 

First straw vote of the year, con- 
ducted by a former executive director 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee among Republican county chair- 
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Senator William E. Borah leads first Re- 
publican straw vote. 


men, makes 70-year-old Senator Wii- 
liam E. Borah, of Idaho, the favorit: 
in the field for the 1936 Republic: 

presidential nomination, with Co! 
Frank Knox second, Gov. Ralph La: 

don third, Senator Vandenberg fourth 
Ex-Gov. Lowden fifth and former 
President Hoover sixth. 

Rep. John W. Flannagan, jr., of 
Tennessee, points out that of the 67 
acts of Congress declared unconstitu 
tional during our national life on!) 
20 were acts passed by Democrati 
Congresses while Republican Con 
gresses passed 47 of the unconstitu 
tional measures. 

Senator G. P. Nye, of North Dakota 
predicts there will be a third party | 
the 1936 presidential election can 
paign. 

Former President Herbert Hoove: 
celebrates his 61st birthday and chal- 
lenges President Roosevelt to tell th: 
people how far he will go in his “dic- 
tatorial demands” and what constitu- 
tional changes he proposes. Both 
Democrats and Republicans interpret 
ing the challenge as a bid for the Re- 
publican nomination next year and as 
making constitutional issues a big fea 
ture of the forthcoming campaig! 
more certain. 

Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, famous 
diva, sings tones and scales while su! 
geons in a Chicago hospital remove ° 
goitre known as the type “adenomata 
from her throat and which she had 
been singing around for the past fiv: 
years. The operation is expected t 
improve her voice instead of ruining it 

Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia 
denies he and Senator Harry Byrd 
plan to oppose re-election of Presi 
dent Roosevelt. 


TAXES 


Commissioner of Internal. Revenue 
Guy T. Helvering reports a new rec 
ord in the total amount of collections 
and assessments through tax retur! 
examinations and a new record 0! 
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efficiency on the’ part of his field 
deputy collectors ‘numbering 2,205. 
Delinquent taxes collected by them in 
the fiscal year 1935 totaled over $81,- 


000,000. 
In anticipation of the proposed in- 
creased inheritance and gift taxes 


many corporation officials and large 
investors are reported to be giving 
away to close relatives millions of 
dollars worth of stock. 

Former president of the National 
City Bank of New York, Charles E. 
Mitchell, is convicted of fraud in evad- 
ing 1929 and 1930 income taxes. Taxes 
and penalties imposed will total over 
$1,000,000, if appeal fails. 

President Roosevelt allots $1,200,000 
of work relief funds to Treasury for 
a Statistical compilation and analysis 
of income tax returns, especially those 
of the “little fellow.” 

Ridiculing proposed new taxes as 
far as budget balancing is concerned, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce points 
out possible means of reducing gov- 
ernment expenditures for the current 
fiscal year by a total of $1,690,000,000. 


FARMING 


Department of Agriculture August 1 
estimate places total 1935 wheat crop 
at 607,678,000 bushels, compared with 
July 1 estimate of 731,000,000 bushels, 
but Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration says that despite this drop of 


124,000,000 bushels in government’s 
estimate there will be plenty of 
wheat. 


Crop Reporting Board of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveals that feed 
grains on hand and expected from 
new crops total about 15 per cent less 
than average, but that since the num- 
ber of grain-eating animals on farms 
is about 15 per cent below average in- 
dications are that farm animals will 
soon go back on full rations. 

This year’s cotton crop is expected 
to total over 11,798,000 500-pound 


bales, or 2,100,000 more bales than 
last year. 
Number of legal cases against the 
AAA are nearing the 1,000 mark. 
Secretary Wallace brands as “ma- 
licious and untrue propaganda” the 








ig " Pale 
—St. Louis Star-Times 


Getting Steeper and Steeper for the AAA 






stories that the government hog-re- 
duction program is responsible for the 
present high price of pork. He claims 
the program has really prevented 
higher prices. 

In spite of rising prices of pork and 
the growing cotton surplus AAA offi- 
cials are apparently proceeding with 
their corn-hog and cotton program. 


RAILROADS 


Joseph B. Eastman, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
federal coordinator of Transportation, 
is named by President to administer 
the recently signed bus-truck act. 
New law applies to all common and 
contract carriers, except those carry- 
ing livestock, fish or farm products. 

Railroads hail new motor carrier 
act, claiming it will equalize competi- 
tive conditions in the transport field. 

Government and railroad officials 
consider general reduction in passen- 
ger fares to stimulate rail travel. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


With Civilian Conservation Corps 
jobs going beggirg, the new recruiting 
program is months behind schedule. 
Reports from state headquarters show 
a corps of 500,000 will be the probable 
maximum obtainable at the end of the 
present enlistment quota on August 31. 

CCC units help farmers in the flood- 
stricken areas of New York to re- 
habilitate their farms. 


COURTS 


California Supreme Court denies pe- 
tition offering $1,000,000 bond for the 
temporary release of Tom Mooney 
from San Quentin prison so he could 
be taken East to be present at the 
taking of certain depositions. 


EDUCATION 


Statistics released by the Federal 
Office of Education show that expen- 
ditures for education decreased in the 
1933-34 school year—by 18.3 per cent. 


LABOR 


Union labor, dissatisfied with relief 
wages, resorts to the strike weapon, 
calling out men in strike against 
Works Progress Administration pay of 
$93.50 per month maximum “security 
wage” for skilled workers in New 
York. Both Works Progress Adminis- 
trator Hopkins and President Roose- 
vell back up Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
New York WPA administrator, the 
President directing no compromise 
and refusal of other relief to strikers 
if they fail to report for work. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, expressed the 


possibility of a nation-wide strike 
among WPA workers as _ agitators 


cause trouble in many states. 
Formation of a new organization of 
clothing workers and a nation-wide 
drive for membership is considered 
by A. F. of L. executive council. 
Next convention of American Fed- 
eration of Labor is scheduled for At- 
lantic City in October where a fight 
is predicted on the issue of industrial 
unionism, led by John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and opposed by John Frey, 
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president of the federation’s metal 
trades department, who defends the 
craft type of organization. 

Organized labor asks shift of Works 
Progress Administration projects to 
the Public Works Administration to 
avoid further relief work strikes. 


AVIATION 

Various airplane companies have 
entries in the War Department’s air 
bomber competition scheduled at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

With the signing by the President 
the revised 1934 airmail law places 
regulation of rates paid airmail car- 

riers under the In- 

terstate Commerce 

A i Commission. 

Maj. Gen. Ben- 

jamin D. Foulois, 

chief of the Army 
Air Corps, who 
has been a target 
of criticism from 
members of Con- 
gress, voluntarily 
seeks retirement 
fromactiveservice. 

Wiley Post, with 
Will Rogers’ as 
passenger, flies to Juneau, Alaska, on 
the first leg of their proposed flight 
to Siberia and Russia. 

President Roosevelt issues orders 
forbidding civilian aircraft to fly over 
the Aleutian Islands, Army and Navy 
arsenals, and other reservations. 

Pan-American clipper plane estab- 
lishes new record in flight from Ala- 
meda, Cal., to Honolulu, spanning the 
Pacific in 17 hours and nine minutes. 
Postmaster General James A. Farley 
witnessed the arrival of the ship and 
Post Office asks for bids on regular 
weekly air service to Canton, China. 


GOVERNMENT 

Seven New Deal lending agencies 
are put under the supervision of the 
Bureau of the Budget by presidential 
order. 

Census Bureau starts preliminary 
work on three census projects which 
will ultimately employ 72,000 relief 
workers and cost $9,880,000. 

Government asks citizens of the 
United States to join in a treasure 
hunt—represented in matured gov- 
ernment securities which careless in- 
vestors have failed to redeem. Most 
of these securities are in unredeemed 
Liberty bonds and war savings stamps. 


CRIME 


Attorney General H. S. Cummings 
announces plans for sweeping revi- 
sion of Uncle Sam’s prison system. 
Program provides for the erection of 
federal jails to care for 700 to 800 
prisoners each, in widely scattered 
sections of the country. Existing 
prisons, he says, are too large, too old 
fashioned and unwieldy. 

——_—_.-___. 
$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 
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The National Protective Insurance Co., 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only le 
a day. Read about it on page 11.—Adv. 
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CONGRESS 


As demands were renewed for 
speedy adjournment members of both 
houses of Congress and both parties 
agreed with Rep. Maury Maverick, 
Texas Democrat, when he declared: 
“We are being maimed politically and 
shot in health.” Affairs at home now 
demand the attention of most Solons 
who still have ambitions of getting 
their mileage paid back to Washington 
another term. They have all been in 
Washington now for nearly eight 
months, and that is a long time to 
neglect political fences or any kind 
of fence. As a result temporary ab- 
sences of members of both houses 
have been noted in increasing num- 
bers. Adjournment is so much desir- 
ed by so many members that they are 
expected to close up shop any day 
now, 

In preparation for that adjournment 
increased speed has been noticeable. 
Bills have passed with little or no de- 
bate, and final conference action has 
been taken on a number of important 
bills, including the social security, bus 
and truck regulation, second deficiency 
and airmail bills and the AAA amend- 
ments. This left the TVA amend- 
ments. gold clause, banking and hold- 
ing company bills to be worked out 
in conference. But the wealth tax, 
alcohol] control, ship subsidy and the 
pure food, cosmetic and drug acts 
were awaiting action by one house 
or the other while the Guffey coal and 
oil control measures, “midget” or frac- 
tional currency and neutrality legisla- 
tion remained to be disposed of by 
both houses. 

Although assailed on all sides as un- 
constitutional the Guffey act setting 
up a “little NRA” for the soft coal in- 
dustry was finally shaken loose from 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee after a close vote in favor of ap- 
proval. Final action came only after 
Senate leaders had given assurance 
that the measure would be taken up 
in the upper house. Also, the Senate 
Commerce Committee offered a revis- 
ed Copeland-Bland ship-aid bill which 
recommended limitation on earnings 
of shipping corporations and salaries 
of their officials, government financ- 
ing of construction in private yards 
and sale of vessels (total price to be 
based on foreign construction costs) 
on the installment plan. 

Senator Elmer Thomas (Oklahoma) 
had drafted a strong oil control bill 
earlier in the session but Rep. Sterling 
Cole has introduced a less controver- 
sial bill which for the present would 
merely seek to make effective the pro- 
duction agreements between states 
and set up a new oil board whose 
functions would be limited to research 
work. Senator Thomas agreed to drop 
his bill for the current session and 
introduce in the Senate a measure sim- 
ilar to the Cole bill. President Roose- 
veli, in a special message to Congress, 
urged enactment of oil legislation and 
while not advocating any specific pro- 








cedure indicated that an act along the 
lines proposed by Rep. Cole would be 
acceptable for the present. Scant hope 
was held out for neutrality legislation 
this session. Little action has been 
taken by committees since the State 
Department warned that most pending 
proposals would work to the disad- 
vantage of this nation in event of war. 
Managers for both houses agreed on 
the first eight sections of the utilities 
control bill but remained as firmly 
deadlocked as ever over section 11 
which in the House measure provided 
regulation and discretionary abolish- 
ment of holding companies as against 
mandatory “death” in the Senate ver- 
sion. Little activity took place around 
the committee rooms where the utili- 
ties probe was being carried on. It 
was revealed by Senator Hugo Black 
that the Senate committee believed the 
total amount expended by the utili- 
ties in their fight against the bill ex- 
ceeded $1,750,000. This belief was 
based on statements of utilities exec- 
utives and reports made to the com- 
mittee by holding companies. Most 
interesting of the week’s testimony 
yas that of Patrick J. Hurley, a mem- 
ber of the Hoover cabinet, and Joseph 
P, Tumulty, a secretary to President 
Wilson, who admitted receiving a to- 
tal of $100,000 and $109,000 respective- 
ly, from utility clients, but both of 
whom denied lobbying against the 
pending bill. Federal agents made a 
nation-wide search for Howard C. 
Hopson, utilities magnate, who was 
wanted by the committees for ques- 
tioning. After three weeks of seclu- 
sion he was located and subpoenaed. 
A great deal of debate centered 
around the Walsh bill designed to reg- 
ulate the hours and wages of contrac- 
tors on government’ construction 
projects, in effect, setting up a limited 
NRA. Its authority would stretch out 
and include any state or agency using 
federal funds and permit withholding 
pay to contractors to reimburse work- 
ers for any forced wage “kickbacks.” 
It also made mandatory that all goods 
purchased by the government and the 
District of Columbia must be made 
under those conditions. The Senate 
passed the bill and sent it to the 
House after rejecting the Connery- 
Black 30-hour week bill as a substi- 
tute, 61 to 23. 
Among other bills enacted by the 
Senate in its drive for adjournment 
yas the Duffy bill which would per- 
mit the United States to adhere to 
the international treaty by which a 
copyright issued by one nation auto- 
matically becomes valid in the 50 
other nations adhering to the treaty. 
It also extended the present 28-year 
period of a copyright to 56 years and 
grants option of a 28-year extension 
at its expiration. It also passed the 
hotly debated gold clause bill by a 
vote of 53 to 24 and sent it to confer- 
ence. As passed by the House all 
suits against the government to re- 
cover damages or losses believed to 
have been incurred by the devalua- 
tion of gold or repudiation of the gold 
payment clause in bonds were out- 
lawed but the Senate changed the 
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measure to permit suits for a period 
of six months after enactment. 

Both Ramspeck bills were passed by 
the House and reported favorably by 
the Senate Civil Service Committee. 
One would restore the 30 days an- 
nual leave of government employees 
which had been cut to 15 days under 
the economy act and the other would 
cut sick leave from 30 to 15 days 
but would permit administrative of- 
ficers to grant additional leave in 
cases of serious illnesses. Both leaves 
would be accumulative up to 120 days. 
Temporary workers would be grant- 
ed leave with pay on the basis of 
months worked at the rate of 2™% 
days annual and 1% days sick leave 
per month. Another bill affecting 
government workers is of general in- 
terest mainly because it is believed by 
some to be the beginning of a drive 
to prohibit federal employees holding 
private jobs in addition to their gov- 
ernment positions. Under the meas- 
ure introduced by Rep. Adolph Sabath 
federal employees would be prohibit- 
ed from driving taxicabs in Washing- 
ton after hours. This bill was drafted 
following an investigation of com- 
plaints of taxi-men that an undeter- 
mined number of government workers 
were “chiseling” in on the already 
meager income of the capital hackers. 

Like a snowball rolling down-grade 
a measure originally introduced by 
Rep. Arthur Healey to permit the fill- 
ing of a vacant Massachusetts judge- 
ship grew until as it finally passed 
both houses it permitted the filling of 
and assured the permanency of 15 
judgeships in 10 different states. 

Senate passed and sent into confer- 
ence with the House the liquor control 
bill after eliminating bulk (barrel) 
sales as specifically provided for in 
the House bill; removing the FACA 
from the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department and setting it up as an 
independent office; removing beer 
sales from federal control; and per- 
mitting wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers to give advertising matter to re- 
tailers. 

Although few bills other than the 
most important ones stand a chance 
of passage during closing days of a 
session new bills of many types and 
subjects are always poured into the 
legislative hopper right up to the final 
day. A recent one by Rep. Clarence 
J. McLeod would “head off passage 
of unconstitutional legislation” by cre- 
ation of a joint congressional commit- 
tee, two Democrats and two Republi- 
cans, to pass on the constitutionality 
of all bills introduced. 

Another, calculated to bring back 
good times within a year, was intro- 
duced by Rep. John R. Mitchell (Ten- 
nessee) whose measure would appro- 
priate enough money from govern- 
ment coffers to pay off all business 
losses incurred through cooperation 
with the relief program. Business, in- 
dustry and agriculture would cooper- 
ate and could be relied upon to deal 
fairly by the government, said Rep. 
Mitchell, Foolishness, said Rep. James 
P. Buchanan, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 
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August 24, 1935 * 


CAPITAL CHAT 


Reports from all over the nation in- 
dicate that America is moving toward 
recovery. Leading that recovery is 
the nation’s capital itself. A recent 
survey of conditions in Washington, 
including business, commerce, indus- 
try, trade, traffic and general living 
conditions, completed by the Wash- 
ington Taxpayers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, shows that the seat of govern- 
ment is leading all other cities, not 
only in recovery but in new develop- 
ment. New building and municipal 
development projects during the past 
two years or more have placed Wash- 
ington at the head of the list. Under 
the “steam” of the New Deal the cap- 
ital city has taken on new life and 
growth. Washington is indeed grow- 
ing. The population passed the 500,- 
000 mark in July and that of Greater 
Washington, including suburban areas, 
is now more than 700,000. Building 
operations jumped more than 300 per 
cent in the past two years. 

Because of the increase in popula- 
tion apartment and house facilities are 
at a premium. Practically every 
apartment and house in the city is 
filled, with seldom more than three 
per cent of apartments on rental lists. 
Local builders claim that people are 
coming into Washington so fast that 
even the current building program 
cannot provide quarters for them. Not 
only are apartments and houses pretty 
well filled, but the city’s 35 first class 
hotels report a 28 per cent increase in 
business over the past two years. They 
are doing better than 70 per cent of 
capacity business. This means that 
out-of-town visitors spend many nights 
in Washington. It has been estimated 
that these transients, the traveling 
public, spend over 20 million dollars 
a year in the capital. Many of these 
visitors are of course delegates to the 
increasing number of conventions 
held in the shadow of the Capitol. 

Office space is another problem in 
Washington since the advent of the 
New Deal. In 1933 there were only 
65,437 government employees in the 
District. Today there are over 103,- 
450, only 15,000 short of the war time 
peak. In 1933 office buildings were 
only 85 per cent filled. Today they 
are over 95 per cent filled and in many 
instances crowded. As a result of the 
increase in government employees the 
local government pay roll has jumped 
from $10,000,000 to nearly $16,000,009 
a month. Twelve times this monthly 
pay roll totals more than $190,000,000 
a year. This money naturally spreads 
itself around pretty well and as a re- 
sult the city fathers believe prosperity 
has at last come around that corner. 
At least it is helping Washington lead 
the country in the New Deal’s con- 
certed drive for recovery throughout 
the nation. 

Despite the fact that it has built and 
is building numerous handsome office 
buildings in the capital, the govern- 
ment still rents a number of private 











buildings. Thus the government’s an- 
nual rental bill for D. C., offices is still 
high—over $2,000,000. 

Usually the Washington Monument 
and the Capitol get the attention of 
young folks coming to Washington. 
Yet, if the Boy Scout Jamboree hadn't 
been cancelled at the last moment by 
President Roosevelt on account of the 
paralysis epidemic in Virginia, the 
biggest center of attraction to the 30,- 
000 boys would have been the little 
hut in which Admiral Byrd spent 134 
days all by himself and in the shadow 
of the south pole. In addition other 
equipment used by the famous ex- 
plorer, whose exploits have no doubt 
fired the imaginations of boys the 
world over were to be_ exhibited. 
These exhibits were to include a 
Fairchild plane buried five years in 
the Antarctic snow, trail sledges, dog 
harness, the 
clothes worn 
by the famous 
Admiral, and 
his short wave 
radio set that 
informed the 
world of the 
doings in Lit- 
tle America. 
There would 
have been oth- 
er exhibits by 
scouts from 
different sec- 
tions of the 
country and 
different parts 
of the world. 

However, the 
old Washing- 
ton monument is still a pretty good 
drawing card. And business is get- 
ting better, According to James F. 
Gill, assistant director of the National 
Park Service, approximately 92,500 
persons visited the monument in July 
of this year, and of that number over 
10,000 used the stairway instead of the 
elevator to get to the top of the 555- 
foot structure for a bird’s-eye view 
of the nation’s capital. It is still one 
of the greatest American meccas. 

Incidentally, guide books and travel 
leaflets all describe the Washington 
Monument in detail, giving height, 
weight, dimensions, etc. But seldom 
do they give the exact area of the 
exterior wall surface of the structure. 
In case you have ever wondered about 
it, it is all of 93,600 square feet, and 
the stone pillar weighs over 162,240,- 
000 pounds. Although its foundation 
contains 16,000 square feet of bearing 
surface, the monument is sinking. Ev- 
ery year it sinks an average of one- 
fortieth of an inch, and during the 
past 50 years it has settled something 
like five or six inches. The great 
shaft also vibrates and sways with 
the wind, but only very little. These 
sinking and swaying spells, however, 
have raised the question: “Is there 
danger of the Washington Monument 
falling?” 

According to engineers who have 
inspected the monument and know its 
construction even an _ earthquake 
couldn’t hurt it, and it would take a 
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wind of at least 145 miles per hour 
velocity to blow it down. But Wash- 
ington has never had such a wind 
and likely never will, So the great 
shaft to the memory of the Father of 
His Country will likely stand for 
many, many years to come since it is 
such a stable structure. 

Why Washington wives take little 
or no vacation without hubby along. 
The Census Bureau reports that there 
are 8,285 husbandless girls in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, compared with only 
4,779 eligible bachelors. 

The Navy’s shipbuilding program is 
making work for 8,500 civilian em- 
ployees at the Washington Navy Yard 
—only 2,500 short of the war time 
peak. Three full shifts are run each 
24 hours making new guns for new 
cruisers and destroyers, torpedo tubes, 
gun liners and shell cases. Incidental- 
ly, some of the men employed at this 
gun factory want to know where the 
heat wave is in Washington. When 
they get off work and go out in the 
street they almost freeze. That's be- 
cause they handle hot metal in the 
Navy Yard’s steel foundry where the 
only breezes are hot blasts from the 
furnaces and the molten steel is pour- 
ed at something like 2,800 degrees. 
When the temperature on the outside 
may be around 90 degrees, it some- 
times reaches 600 degrees on the in- 
side during pouring operations. Yet 
few prostrations occur in the gun fac- 
tory. 

According to Rep. William L. Nel- 
son, Democrat of Missouri, the “social 
lobby” at Washington is the “most 
dangerous of all.” Now that the work 
of lobbies in general is being investi- 
gated he thinks the “dinners-and- 
cocktail” crowd should be included. 
To quote him on this evil: “It has 
never been my belief that one Con- 
gressman in a hundred ever accepts 
money for his vote, but to the man 
who longs to be counted among the 
‘upper crust’ or who has a social 
climber as a wife, there are other 
than money methods that may be used 
with effect.” 

ciieciaeesiiliaditiasiiainiaiin 
NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 

Preston Recorder—Here is a timely 
hint worth money to housewives: To 
keep ants away from refrigerators, tic 
a woolen string around each leg sat- 
urated with turpentine. 

Scottstown Tattler—Measles are in 
the neighborhood of this place but we 
hope there will not be an epidemic of 
them as this is such a busy time to be 
sick. 

Gilray Reporter—Notice: On and 
after this date all owners of dogs, with 
or without a license, must be kept 
from running at large in the streets.— 
O. S. Krebs, Constable. 

Algona Argus—Jerome Bascom’s au- 
to was stolen while standing in front 
of the county poorhouse where he was 
calling on his aged parents. 

i 
500 SWEATER COATS FREE 

P. Falor Co., Dept. 20, Kansas City, Mo.., 
is offering a sweater FREE for advertising 
purposes. If you want one, write them. 
Nothing to buy.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Several of our Alaskan islands have 
disappeared recently. It must be those 
unprincipled Japs again. 


¢ 


The covered wagon had to go. It 
was slow, and it hardly ever ran over 
people and killed them. 


WHY WE DON’T ‘‘ADVOCATE’’ 

GREAT many people are urging 

the Pathfinder to take a stand on 
the numerous laws, plans and isms 
which are competing for attention. A 
typical letter is one from George W. 
Stone, of Shreveport, La., who says 
“It has been a source of pleasure to 
me to read your magazine for the past 
several years. I have found in every 
article evidence of a very strong 
mind, highly cultured, and controlled 
by much experience and a deep sense 
of justice. I must confess that I am 
very sensitive, but I have considered 
you a little unfair in writing of the 
theories and disciples of Karl Marx— 
but I am now writing to thank you 
for the article in your issue of July 
27. I want to congratulate you on 
writing one of the most concise and 
truthful statements of the theories of 
Marx and the interpretations put on 
those theories by his followers that I 
have ever read. I believe it is your 
policy to only state facts in revealing 
conditions, This I consider a very 
valuable service to the public. But 
often when I read one of your articles 
I think that a person so able should 
go a little farther and suggest a rem- 
edy. Yours in the interest of all hu- 
manity.” 

This letter from Mr. Stone deserves 
serious consideration, for it shows us 
a man who is sincerely interested in 
bettering the human race. It is but 
natural for him to inquire why the 
Pathfinder—with the vast audience 
and influence it has—should not be- 
come the champion of Marxism—or 
some other ism, He naturally feels 
that it would be a great opportunity 
for us to lead the people out of the 
wilderness and into the Promised 
Land. We could do it, if it would get 
us anywhere. The Pathfinder could 
cut and slash and rip and snort and 
paw the air and sling mud and launch 
anathemas against all the institutions 
which many people hold sacred. We 
could condemn to perdition all those 
who thought differently. We could 
charge that everybody but ourselves 
in this world is hopelessly sordid, cor- 
rupt and untrustworthy. .We could 
charge that the entire capitalistic sys- 
tem is bad and hence that it should 
be thrown on the scrap heap. We 
could declare that the social system 
as it has been developed during the 
ages of patient toil and devotion is 
just one grand blunder and that we 
should substitute for it some tricky 
get-rich-quick scheme. 

We could do all this, and more— 











but what good would it do? There 
have been plenty of publications 
which have done these very things— 
and where are they now? They are 
dead and buried. We would rather 
be a live Pathfinder—doing real serv- 
ice in giving the people the facts— 
than the deadest putter-over of patent 
“isms.” No, it is no part of the Path- 
finder’s mission or duty to go into 
partisan politics and seek to “lead” the 
people or tell them how to decide 
their own affairs. The Pathfinder has 
never been elected to anything. It 
holds no mandates from the people. 
It is not paid to make the laws or run 
the government. We could do it of 
course if it was our duty—but we 
think it is more essential to stick to 
our work and dig out the facts and 
publish them, so that the people whose 
duty it is to vote and to rule may rep- 
resent the best interest of all con- 
cerned, That’s big enough job for us. 


The door that it’s the hardest to 
keep the wolf from is the door of an 
auto. 

¢ 


IT’S VENUS—NOT AN AD 
ROM a woman in Butler, Pa., 
comes an unusually interesting 

letter. She writes: “As your paper is 
noted for getting to the bottom of 
things, I would like to inquire about 
a certain light which appears in the 
sky every evening. It moves noticea- 
bly to the right or to the left, and by 
10 o’clock or so it has disappeared. 
There have been several theories to 
account for its origin. Some say that 
an automobile concern which is an 
adept at securing free publicity has 
put this star up in a balloon, so high 
that it can be seen from coast to 
coast. Others claim it is a stunt of the 
rubber tire people, to attract atten- 
tion. Whatever it is, it certainly does- 
n’t look like a star, If it is Venus, as 
still others say, why should it sway 
like a light? People in’ western 
Pennsylvania have been watching this 
light for several months. Will you 
investigate and pass the information 
on to me?” 

If people would read the Pathfind- 
er they would not need to let their 
imaginations run away with them or 
be fooled on free publicity schemes. 
As the Pathfinder has already stated, 
at various times, it is the planet Venus 
which has been putting on such a re- 
markable show for some months past. 

It is nothing new for Venus to be 
heralded as an entirely new star. In 
ancient times the ignorant were led 
to believe that the world was com- 
ing to an end. People are not quite 
so credulous now—but still we find 
them telling it around that Venus must 
be some new and strange freak of na- 
ture or that it is a clever publicity 
stunt. All of which shows how com- 
mon gross ignorance still is, in this 
supposed “enlightened” age. When 


people watch Venus and think that it 
does a “chassez” to the right and then 
to the left—as the politicians do— 
they are simply drawing on their im- 
aginations, or letting their eyes de- 
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ceive them. Venus behaves very odd- 


ly—but not as oddly as that. Venu: 
follows a certain path in the heavens 
which is far more exactly known anid 
timed than any schedule of earth], 
travel can be. The astronomers hav: 
figured this path out with such ex- 
treme accuracy that the slightest de 
viation from this route would be at 
once discovered and published to the 
world. If lovely Venus should stray 
from the path of rectitude at any time, 
we would know at once that the 
world was coming to an end in ear- 
nest, for it would mean that the basic 
principles on which the universe is 
run had been upset by the New Deal 
or something. 

Venus is evening star half the time, 
and morning star half the time. That 
is what fools many people. It fooled 
the ancients so much that they believ- 
ed there were two different planets. 
and they named the evening star Hes- 
perus and the morning star Phosphor- 
us. Venus comes up from back of 
the sun when she becomes an evening 
star. She changed over to the evening 
sky Nov. 18, 1934, and gradually as- 
cended higher in the west and went 
farther from the sun until she reached 
the peak of her brilliancy at precisely 
11:41 p. m. on Aug. 2, 1935. Now she 
has turned in her path and is rapidly 
moving back toward the sun. She 
will pass on “this” side of the sun 
precisely at 3 a. m. on Sept. 8 and will 
then be a morning star again. It will 
be seen that Venus is an evening star 
about 10 months, and then becomes a 
morning star for a similar period. 
Venus never gets into the eastern 
part of the sky at all, as Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn and the other planets do whose 
orbits are “outside” the orbit of the 
earth. Mars and Jupiter, now eve- 
ning stars, are farther east than Venus. 

All this information—and informa- 
tion of the same character on a thou- 
sand and one other interesting and 
important subjects is constantly being 
published in the Pathfinder. People 
who care to know about what is going 
on in the world they live in, and who 
like to understand the things they see, 
ought to be reading the Pathfinder 
and not let a single issue escape them. 
Every issue is a necessary link in the 
chain, for the Pathfinder is not one of 
those publications which is got up 
months in advance and is filled with 
fiction and other padding of little or 
no real value. We want to say, how- 
ever, that, since we give so much 
thought and work to the articles we 
publish in the Pathfinder, and since 
we cover the news and everything 
with great completeness, we cannot be 
expected to specially answer ques- 
tions which individual readers may 
wish to ask. We can assure all our 
readers that if they will read the 
Pathfinder regularly and faithfully 
they will not have to confess ignor- 
ance about anything of an important 
nature. Not only will they have the 
satisfaction of knowing what’s what 
themselves, but they will be able to 
set their friends and neighbors right 
when they give vent to such absurd 
ideas as those in the letter quoted. 
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MARKETING 


The bullish feeling continues to 
dominate the financial centers. Many 
big corporations have been paying in- 
creased dividends and this is helping 
to boost stock prices. The common 
stock index shows a gain of seven 
per cent in the last week—which is 
more than loaned money can earn in 
a whole year. There are large amounts 
of money which are seeking invest- 
ment, and this is helping to keep up 
prices of both stocks and bonds. At 
the same time, the banks are piled 
fuller than ever of unused money. 
The New York Times, which is the 
leading authority on such matters, 
says that usually it has been the role 
of the banks to assist business out of 
the hole after a depression but that 
the government is now assuming that 
role. It says: “One way to encourage 
lending by the nation’s banking sys- 
tem would be to withdraw the gov- 
ernment as rapidly as possible from 
a field which it has good reason to 
occupy only during periods of real 
emergency.” 

Practically all reports on the busi- 
ness situation are optimistic. Retail 
sales are 10 to 15 per cent above this 
time last year. Use of electric juice is 
making new top records. Freight car 
loadings, it is true, continue to show 
a loss of four per cent from last year. 
What are called “transit revenues,” 
however, are gaining almost as much 
as the railroads are losing. Which 
means that the railroads have been 
charging too much and that the trucks 
and buses are taking the business. And 
this is as we predicted. It merely 
means that the people will be served 
and that if they are charged too much 
for any service they will find other 
ways and means. Lumber production 
shows a continued gain. This is most- 
ly because the price-fixing and other 
fiendish provisions of the NRA codes 
have been thrown on the scrap heap. 
The producers are scrapping for busi- 
ness instead of for one another’s 
scalps, and are cutting their prices 
and getting the people to buy. Home 
building is showing one of the biggest 
gains over this time last year. And 
still, the price of housing is far too 
high. A woman complains to the 
Washington Post that she has been 
hunting for months in Washington 
and has been unable to find a little 
home or flat which she and her family 
‘an afford to take. 

The steel industry is still feeling a 
mild boom. That industry is now run- 
ning at about 50 per cent of capacity. 
This shows that we are just half way 
to the goal when it comes to what are 
called the “heavy” industries, Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, head of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., in another of his high- 
ly illuminating reports, says: “This 
summer there is really justifiable rea- 
son for optimism because of the fact 
that, for the first time since the de- 
pression started, the business recov- 
ery has been able to hold most of its 














gains.” The recovery began in the fall 
of 1932, but the gains made then were 
lost. Another step up was taken in 
1933, but again the gains were largely 
lost later in the year. Still again in 
1934 there was another step up, but for 
the third time this gain had to be can- 
celed later, But this year the ground 
gained has not been surrendered, Vast 
sales of electric refrigerators and oth- 
er electric appliances have kept the 
electric people busy and been yield- 
ing good profits. Col. Ayres classes 
the refrigerator business along with 
gasoline, cigarettes and rayon as “de- 
pressionless industries”—that is, in- 
dustries which have been able to make 
and hold gains during the depression, 
instead of having to take hard lick- 
ings, like steel, coal, railroading, gen- 
eral construction, etc. Col. Ayres calls 
attention to an astonishing fact when 
he speaks of “the curious tendency of 
the textile industries to do well in 
the odd-numbered years and to have 
recessions in the even-numbered 
years.” This being an “odd-numbered 
year,” the woolen, rayon and most 
other textile trades are showing a 
marked improvement, 

Cotton is doing as well as it can, 
with the heavy handicaps it is labor- 
ing under. Acres of talk are being 
dedicated to the cause of “king cot- 
ton”—but not a thing is emerging 
from the mess in the form of any real 
light for the future. As long as the 
government is willing to back the 
cotton planters in the shape of guar- 
anteeing a price of 12 cents a pound 
for cotton, the planters are going to 
continue in a race to “hoe dat cotton” 
—and hoe it so well that each acre 
will produce MORE cotton, instead of 
LESS, as the cotton-curtailment plans 
‘all for. Old Mother Nature has tak- 
en a hand in the game this year again 
—but in a different way. Instead of 
giving the cotton belt extra rain, as 
she did a year ago, she is turning on 
the heat—which is just what cotton 
likes. But the boll-weevil can’t take 
it. Heat ruins that most famous of 
all crop-curtailers. And so this sum- 
mer the heat has worked two ways so 
as to make the new cotton crop big- 
ger than the planners expected. This 
has had the effect of depressing the 
current and future price of cotton 
somewhat in the last several weeks. 

Among the “discouraging factors” 
mentioned by the commentators are 
the numerous suits being brought by 
the packers and other’ processors 
against the collection of the AAA tax- 
es on farm products. Some of the 
farmers are organizing and denounc- 
ing the packers for raising retail 
prices of meats and other products. 
They demand that the government 
must keep up with the crop benefit 
payments, as a counterbalance for the 
high tariff protection which the pack- 
ers and others enjoy. Even this pro- 
tection is not enough just now to keep 
out foreign imports. Canada especial- 
ly is benefiting by the high prices of 
hogs as the result of our AAA plans. 
Live hogs have gone above the $12 a 
hundred mark in Chicago—the world’s 
greatest hog market. But, as usually 
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happens—when the prices are high 
the farmers have very little of that 
particular article to sell. Some big 
farmers and stockmen are denouncing 
the AAA. The stockyards are com- 
plaining because they have so few 
hogs to slaughter—and this means an 
increase of unemployment. Owing to 
the greatly reduced number of hogs, 
the price of corn has kept on the down 
grade for several weeks. Corn drop- 
ped four per cent in the last week, 
nine per cent in a month, and six per 
cent from a year ago. Hogs have made 
a very different showing. Hogs gain- 
ed seven per cent in a week, 20 per 
cent in a month—and the top-notch 
figure of 250 per cent since a year ago. 
Some rise—if the farmers only had 
those hogs to sell! Cattle are slowly 
increasing in price also and stand 30 
per cent above this time last year. 
Wheat has tended downward, and 
there is not much hope for an in- 
crease, with the world demand de- 
creasing, But political reasons, if 
nothing else, demand that the farm- 
ers shall be able to realize high prices 
for their products, Next year is a 
campaign year, and there is going to 
be the greatest outpouring of money 
from Washington that was ever wil- 
nessed in any country. The fact that 
the “spending” has been so slow this 
year seems to indicate that the flood- 
gates will have to be opened wider 
next year. At least some of this mon- 
ey is bound to trickle down among 
the masses of the people who need it 
most. They will spend it—and this 
ought to “prime the pump.” 

Friends of silver are not entirely 
satisfied at the situation—in fact they 
never are. The market price of the 
white metal has been going down a 
little in the last few weeks. It is now 
about 68 cents an ounce—but this is 
30 per cent higher than it was a year 
ago. The New York Trust Co. in a 
report claims that our silver policy 
has prooved a boomerang instead of a 
boom—especially because the increase 
in price has made it harder for China 
to buy our goods. 





One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over one million dollars ($1,000,000.00 ) 
in cash benefits have already been paid to 
one-cent-a-day policyholders by National 
Protective Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., the oldest and 
largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—ages 7 to 80 years. 

Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. Noapplication to fill 
out,no medicalexamination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays youup for 
a whole year—365 days. Write National 
Protective today while offer is still open 
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Many Interesting 
Methods Used in 
Color Printing 


Nearly all of us have in our homes 
prints of famous paintings, some so 
truly reproduced as to defy all but the 
closest examination. Then again 
readers of books will find scenes and 
maps beautifully illustrated in colors 
and wonder how such reproductions 
could be made on the large scale neces- 
sary for book and magazine publica- 
tions. This art of color printing dates 
back to the earliest use of movable 
type. Examination of the famous 42- 
line Bible printed prior to 1456 shows 
initials in red, some printed and some 
drawn in spaces left for that purpose. 
This Bible, which German bibliog- 
raphers ascribe to Johann Gutenberg, 
others to Peter Schoffer, is believed to 
be the first book ever printed from 
movable type. 

Color block printing is much older 
than that by movable type as we know 
it. Far back, before the days of sub- 
jection of the Oriental world by Mon- 
gol hordes the Chinese and Japanese 
were turning out some fine examples 
of color printing by use of wooden 
blocks. What is even more remark- 
able is that prints made by these an- 
cient craftsmen even today retain 
much of their original sharpness of 
design and beauty. 

But the art of true color printing as 
we know it today actually dates back 
to the 18th century when some re- 
markable developments were record- 
ed. A German of French extraction 
named Le Blon found that by dissect- 
ing an original painting into its pri- 
mary colors and tints and using a 
separate plate for each color the pic- 
ture could be reproduced. The sep- 
arate color plates were registered on 
top of each other and the printed 
picture resulted. These were called 
mezzo-tint prints and specimens today 
command fabulous prices from col- 
lectors. The multi-color process of 


modern color printing might be said 
to date from Le Blon’s discovery. 
Look over your 1935 calendar. You 
will find in many cases that Sundays 
and holidays are printed in color, 
usually red, while the other figures 
are usually black. To do this the type 





compositor first sets the calendar up 
completely and then takes out the fig- 
ures to be printed in color. The blank 
spaces left are filled in with “furni- 
ture,” printers’ term for material low- 
er in depth than the type so that the 
spaces will not print. The calendar, 
minus the holiday figures, is then lock- 
ed into an iron frame called a “chase.’ 
The type which has been removed is 
locked into another chase and made to 
register or correspond with the spaces 
left blank in the main form. First the 
calendar is printed in black ink. Then 
the press is cleaned and red ink used 
for printing the Sundays and holidays. 
Your two-color calendar is the resuli. 

Process work, that is reproduction 
of drawings, paintings, and pictures 
in two, three or more colors employs 
the science of photo-engraving, which 
the Pathfinder has outlined from time 
to time in the past. But a review of 
that process will make color-printing 
more easily understood. Photo-en- 
graving deals with line cuts or line 
engravings and half tones. The half 
tone is made from a photograph while 
the line cut is made from a line draw- 
ing made with india ink. Half tones 
are so called because they were the 
first engravings which successfully 
reproduced all the gradations of a 
photograph, from very dark to very 
light, including what the artists call 
the middle or “half tones.” - 

The first step in photo-engraving is 
the making of a “wet” plate to be used 
as a negative of the photograph or 
drawing to be printed. A sheet of 
glass is treated with nitric acid, albu- 
men and silver nitrate, making it sen- 
sitive to light, and the subject matter 
then photographed through a “screen,” 
which is made of glass ruled with a 
large number of lines in both direc- 
tions. This screen breaks the picture 
up into many light and dark sections, 
very coarse work being ruled 60 to 
80 lines to the inch, while the finest 
work entails the use of as many as 
400 lines to the inch. 

After coating the plate with rubber 
and collodion, the resultant film nega- 
tive is transferred to a heavy block of 
glass and printed on copper or zinc, 
which has been coated with an enamel 
solution. As the screen has broken 
the “copy” to be printed into thou- 
sands of tiny dots, only light from 
dots forming the image can penetrate 


Pathfinder Photo 


The “Easternmost” house and Canadian boundary marker in the United States as 
reproduced from an actual photograph by the half tone method. 


* The Pathfinde:: 











This picture of the “Great White Throne” 
in Utah was reproduced by the line cut 
inethod. 


to the plate, which is now ready fo: 
treatment with chloride of iron. A 
the dots forming the image have been 
previously treated with a solution r: 
sistant to acid, only the spaces b: 
tween the dots are eaten, or etchei, 
away. A finisher then clears awa), 
any rough spots, accents light or dark 
parts where necessary, and the plat 
is ready for printing. 

If the reader will place a magnifying 
glass Over any printed photograph, i| 
will be readily seen that what appear, 
to the naked eye as a solid picture is 
really myriads of dots, so spaced that 
the effect of light and dark portions 
appear solid. It is lucky you haven’ 
the job of counting these dots or you 
might soon become “dotty.” 

One of the latest developments in 
photo-engraving is an _  automati 
photo-electric engraving machin 
which makes copies of photographs on 
zinc in one-tenth the time previous] 
required and at one-third the cost 
Small lights focused on the pictur: 
cast lights and shadows on a photo 
electric cell which by electrical prox 
ess actuates a steel stylus that form: 
a reproduction of the picture on zinc 

Photo-engravings for the reproduc 
tion of two or more colors require th: 
use of color filters. These make a sep 
arate negative for each color plate 
First a photographic negative of th: 
picture to be reproduced is_ taken 
through a cross-lined screen which 
breaks it up into innumerable littl 
dots varying in number and size wit) 
the grading of the screen. Colors and 
their component tints of the painting 
are carefully separated by color filters. 
Each color sensitive negative requires 
a different color filter to preven! 
colors and tints not complementary to 
the coloring of the inks employed 
being recorded on the reproduction. 

The screen used in color-printin: 
differs from the ordinary half tone in 
that it is turned around so that a dif- 
ferent angle is given each color. Th: 
screen negatives are then photographi- 
cally printed on a piece of metal. 
usually copper and then etched. The 
finest detail work in producing a per- 
fect picture is left to the etcher. Fin¢ 
etchings in color are the creative work 
of artists and as such command high 
prices. Unlike color blocks that de 
pend on raised impressions for repro- 
duction of the subject matter, etchings 
are obtained from plates on which the 
work has been bitten below the sur- 
face. A ecomposit of wax which is 
acid-resisting is spread on the plate to 
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be used and the design traced upon 
this with a special steel point that 
leaves lines on the metal. A mordant 
or acid is then applied and etches 
away the metal left bare by the stylus. 
The acid is applied in varying degrees 
in order to bring out the light and 
dark portions of the drawing. 

Works of art by the old masters 
often command admiration for the 
“weight” or method of applying vari- 
ous thicknesses of color to produce the 
tone of portrait and landscapes. This 
principle is applied to color printing 
by using the intaglic process. Solids 
in intaglic print have a greater quan- 
tity of ink than other tones and high- 
lights are practically plain paper. But 
the finest reproductions of colored 
subjects are given by a process known 
as collotype. No screen is required 
and continuous tone negatives are 
used, the natural drying of the gela- 
tine providing the necessary grain for 
printing. Skilled color analysts re- 
touch the negatives and the finished 
product in many cases can hardly be 
distinguished from the original. The 
main reason for the high cost of collo- 
type prints is the fact that so few can 
be made—that is, in comparison with 
color printing. 

Now, if any of the younger readers 
would like to do a little color printing 
of their own, here is a simple formula 
to try, but don’t take any good pic- 
tures or paintings or photographs 
which anyone wants and prizes. Dis- 
solve one and a half drams of com- 
mon yellow soap in one pint of hot 
water. When nearly cold add three 
and a quarter ounces of spirits of tur- 
pentine and shake thoroughly together. 
Then apply this fluid liberally to the 
surface of the picture to be transferred 
with a soft brush or sponge. But be 
careful not to smear the ink which 
soon gets soft. Soak the picture a few 
minutes, then dampen the paper on 
which you want the picture to be 
transferred. Place this dampened 
paper over the picture you have treat- 
ed with the soap and turpentine solu- 
tion and press them tightly together. 
When you pull the two apart the re- 
produced picture will be found on the 
blank paper. 

_ 


THE CLERK WAS RATTLED 

A lanky youth went into a general 
store to order some groceries. He was 
17 years old and was passing through 
that stage of adolescence during which 
a boy seems all hands and feet, and 
his vocal organs, rapidly developing, 
are apt to cause his voice to undergo 
sudden changes from high treble tc 
deep bass. In an authoritative, rum- 
bling bass voice he demanded of the 
busy clerk: “Give me a can of corn.” 
Then his voice suddenly broke and 
continuing in a shrill falsetto he add- 
ed: “And a sack of flour.” 

“Well, don’t be in such a hurry. | 
can’t wait on both of you at once,” 
snapped the clerk. 

a 


_ Among those things which call for 
implicit faith we may mention love, 
democracy and hash. 





PERSONALITIES 


Senor Don Juan Francisco de Car- 
denas y Rodriguez de Rivas is the 
Spanish republic’s envoy in the United 
States. He first saw the light of day 
on the fifth day of May in the year 
1881 and after gaining the required 
amount of knowledge for a diplomat 
entered the Spanish Foreign Service 
in 1904. His first assignment abroad 
was in the legation in Habana, and 
after that came posts in Mexico, D. F., 
Berlin, Bucuresti, and Tokyo. From 
1924-26 Ambassador Cardenas was 
chief of the division in the Foreign 
Office in Madrid. He has received dec- 
orations from the French, Rumanian, 
Greek, Portuguese and Swedish gov- 
ernments as well as from his own. 
Once before the married but childless 
Ambassador was in Washington. That 
was from 1917 to 1923 when he was 
Counselor of the Embassy. 

Mrs. Angelina Loring Avery, who 
just celebrated her 96th birthday, is 
Connecticut’s only real daughter of the 
American Revolution: Residing — in 
Willimantic, Mrs. Avery hopé>*She 
will “live long enough to find’ 6ut 
what’s going to happen to this coun- 
try.” She thinks, however, it is going 
“to bankruptcy.” Her-father, Solomon 
Loring, and both her grandfathers 
fought in the Revolutionary war. 

Charles “Mickey” Norman III, aged 
4, has so far reformed as to practically 
give up drinking and smoking. Mick- 
ey, a resident of Paterson, N. J., began 
smoking at the age of 14 months and 
on his third birthday last year was 
photographed with a big, black cigar. 
In the meantime he had taken up 
drinking—a little beer, his father ex- 
plains—so his grandmother began ta- 
pering him off until now he has en- 
tirely given up cigarettes and stogies, 
pufling only on his father’s pipe on 
week ends and holidays. Mickey has 
been examined by physicians and 
found to be in perfect health, appear- 
ing even stronger than other children 
his age. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd is 
now editing film in Hollywood for his 











~~ 


Rear Admiral Byrd still suffers from the 
effects of illness due to accident during his 
lone vigil in shadow of the south pole. 
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new picture “Litthe America.”  Al- 
though his health was shattered by 
inhaling the fumes of a kerosene stove 
during his lonely vigil in the Ant- 
arctic the Admiral is making a gallant 
fight to regain his strength. But 47 
years old, those who have seen him 
describe him as being much older in 
appearance. And even though his 
career as an explorer is ended he is 
trying to complete the task of as- 
semblying and editing the vast amount 
of scientific data gathered on his last 
expedition. Besides, there is still a 
large debt to be paid off if his health 
and strength will permit. 

Emperor Hirohito of Japan whose 
subjects took offense at his being cari- 
catured in America is about the most 
modern ruler Nippon has ever had. 





Emperor Hirohito of Japan 


He was the first Japanese Prince to 
travel in Europe—that was in 1921 
and the same year his father the Em- 
peror Yoshihito retired turning over 
the reins of government to Hirohito as 
Prince Regent. Three years later he 
married Princess Nagako who has 
borne him five children, one of whom 
died. He ascended the throne in 1926. 
The Emperor is thin, dignified and 
wears glasses and so far broke prece- 
dent as to choose his own wife with- 
out the aid of court officials. Nor was 
this all, for he was the first Emperor 
to appear in public at other times 
than special occasions, the first to 
shake hands, the first to allow anyone 
to crack a joke while he was within 
earshot, and the first to enjoy such 
competitive sports as a fast game of 
tennis and golf. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, slated 
to be the new Viceroy of India, is one 
of the youngest men ever to take that 
post. At present 47 years old, only 
two other rulers of India have been 
younger. He was chairman of the joint 
committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment which went into the India mat- 
ter thoroughly and drew up the bill 
which was just passed. For this work 
and for the report he drew up after 
spending two seasons in India study- 
ing agricultural conditions the new 
Viceroy received his greatest reputa- 
tion. He is a tall, slender, good-look- 
ing man with straight lips and a jut- 
ting chin. Lord Linlithgow is a Con- 
servative and known as a tactful in- 
dividual; firm yet considerate of other 
people. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


INTERMARRIAGE IMPROVES RACE 


Dr. Olga Bridgman, of the California 
university clinic, claims to have made 
studies which prove that intermarriage 
does not weaken the race, but 
strengthens it. If cousins who are 
both mentally and physically normal 
marry, she says, the children will tend 
to be even better mentally and physi- 
cally than the parents. But, on the 
other hand, if the parents are below 
normal mentally and physically, then 
the children will be even less intelli- 
gent and less heathy than the parents. 
Intermarriage increases the predomi- 
nent traits and so either improves or 
weakens the race dependent upon the 
original stock. 


HUMIDITY VS. COMFORT 


Humidity, that oft-mentioned but 
little-explained condition of the air 
which has such a vital effect upon 
comfort, has probably been mention- 
ed by nearly everybody who knows 
the meaning of the word during these 
past weeks of soaring temperatures. 
Everybody knows that for some rea- 
son a high relative humidity makes 
hot weather all the more discomfort- 
ing, but there the knowledge usually 
ends. The truth is, however, that it 
interferes with the body’s cooling sys- 
tem. Air at a given temperature will 
absorb just so much water vapor. As 
it nears its capacity, of course, its ef- 
forts to absorb more become increas- 
ingly feeble, and it is upon this ability 
of the air to absorb moisture that our 
cooling systems depend. When the 
temperature of the body becomes too 
high, water is discharged through the 
sweat glands. Under favorable con- 
ditions this moisture evaporates readi- 
ly and carries off the excess heat. But 
if the air is already so saturated with 
moisture that it is hard for it to ab- 
sorb more, then our cooling systems 
do not function properly and we be- 
come uncomfortable. 


INDIAN RECORD OF METEORITE 


Paintings on an old Indian earthen- 
ware bowl discovered about 100 miles 
from the great meteorite crater in 
Arizona are believed by Dr. Hough, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, to be a 
record of that long-past day when 
10,000,000 tons of rock, moving at 40 
miles a second from outer space, 
crashed into the earth. The design is 
unlike anything ever found before on 
Indian pottery and is believed, there- 
fore, to represent some important hap- 
pening. It is far from a perfect rep- 
resentation, but since it quite clearly 
pictures some flaming object falling 
from the sky it is not at all impossible 
that it is some old Indian’s impression 
of the prehistoric fall. 

That this meteor fall was important 
enough to inspire such work is with- 
out doubt. Those millions of tons of 
iron and rock tore a hole in the earth 
600 feet deep and almost a mile in 
diameter. Since it was before historic 





times we do not know what other ef- 
fects it had, but from what we know 
of meteorites the effects must have 
been terrible. In 1908 one weighing 
only 40,000 tons struck Siberia. It was 
felt for 50 miles, burning hot winds 
swept outward from it, trees were up- 
rooted for 20 miles, and thousands of 
animals were killed. And it was 
hardly a grain of sand compared to 
the one which struck Arizona. 


EGYPTIAN CITY FOUND 

An ancient Egyptian city and an un- 
finished pyramid which reveal facts 
of great interest to Egyptologists have 
been found in the Nile valley by Ed- 
ward Amytage, English explorer. The 
city itself is remarkable in its plan- 
ning. Its drainage system is the most 
outstanding in that only in the last 
200 years has it been equalled in 
Europe, and this Egyptian city is 4,000 
years old. According to Amytage ail 
the houses faced north and were not 
much different from modern houses. 
The unfinished pyramid proved to be 
the tomb of Queen Khent-Kawes, the 
first Egyptian queen to reign in her 
own right. Scientists are also track- 
ing down a clue found on this site 
which may concern the method by 
which the Pyramids were built. It is 
an ancient pulley. 


CROSS-SECTIONING HAIRS 


A new and simple device for cross- 
sectioning hairs and fibers for micro- 
scopic study has been invented by a 
scientist at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Consisting of only three metal 
parts it reduces the time for prepar- 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Sound teeth have been found to 
contain much more molybdenum, that 
rare metal used in steel alloys, than 
decayed teeth. 

License has been granted for the 
installation of a cable between New 
York and Philadelphia for an experi- 
mental television service. 

A new steel has been produced 
which expands at the rate of glass. It 
costs two dollars a pound and is used 
in making metal radio tubes. 

The British Meteorological Office 
finds that airplanes without radio 
aerials are in practically no danger 
from lightning. 

Research in commercial laboratories 
proves that even in a uniformly rising 
temperature metals expand in spurts. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is attempting to develop a 
bee with a longer tongue which will 
enable it to produce more honey. 

A new device for finding lost hospi- 
tal radium is now used. Affected by 
the powerful radiation it “clucks” 
rapidly like a hen when the lost tube 
is neared. 

It has been discovered by photo- 
graphic means that some of the hot- 
test electric welding arcs have temper- 
atures 4,000 degrees above that of the 
sun. This was the first knowledge 
that man had surpassed solar heat 
(about 9,000 degrees). 





ANS Re, 2 
Human Hair Muskrat 


Cross-sectioned by the new device and then 
examined under the microscope the variou; 
fibers and hairs reveal their very definit. 
characteristics. It can even be determined 
by this method whether human hair i; 
straight or curly. Some of the contrasting 
characteristics of hairs and different fiber; 
are shown here. 


ing cross sections from several hour, 
to 10 minutes, and the sections can | 
cut as thin as one-ten thousandth of a: 
inch without injury to the interio 
structure. The device is expected { 
be of value in the various industrie, 
concerned with fibers and hairs, ai 
may be useful in the prevention o! 
crime as a quick means of studying 
hairs and fibers dropped by criminals 


IMPRISONED OCEAN WATER 

We frequently read of the past ages 
when both poles had sub-tropical cli- 
mates and were dotted with steaming 
swamps and bristling with might) 
forests. Such stories stir our imagi 
nations, but usually half of the pictur: 
is omitted. If nature should again 
warm these vast areas and turn them 
over to man she would also withdraw 
certain other sections of the world 
from his possession. At both poles 
vast quantities of water are impriso1 
ed in the great layers of snow and ic« 
If these layers were to melt, the water 
would, of course, run into the oceans 
and greatly raise their levels. New 
York, New Orleans, and Los Angeles 
would all be flooded as would many 
other cities and areas in the world 
Dr. C. W. Cooke, of the United States 
Geological Survey, has found old 
shorelines which show that the wate! 
level was once 270 feet higher than i! 
is now as well as 60 feet lower. 

— OO 


SPIDERS ARE NOT INSECTS 
Although it is a common practice to 
refer to spiders as insects they do no! 
belong to the true insect family at al! 
but are air-breathing animals of th: 
Arachnida group. There are various 
ways in which the two groups diffe: 
but the most noticeable is that insects 
have six legs while the spiders have 
eight; also, most insects have wings 
and spiders none. 
—_—_——__- 2 
Here’s a funny “love triangle”: E\ 
erybody loves a lover. Mosquitoes 
love everybody. And yet everybod) 
hates mosquitoes. 
ee 
One thing women’s clothes leave | 


the imagination is what makes them s: 
expensive. 
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Use of Official 
Foreign Names 


Many letters have been coming to 
the Pathfinder inquiring why local of- 
ficial names of foreign cities are used 
by most publications now instead of 
the old forms. Thus a word of ex- 
planation seems necessary. In this 
connection it will be recalled that 
just after the World war a number of 
changes in frontiers were made and 
with them changes in names. When 
that occurred we all had to learn that 
the section of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire known as Bohemia was now 
Czechoslovakia; that Montenegro and 
the Austro-Hungarian provinces of 
Bosna and Hercegovina gave way to 
the formation of the new state Yugo- 
slavia; that Iraq now replaces the 
former Mesopotamia and so forth. We 
accepted all that and thought nothing 
of it. 

In the same way some time back 
the name of the Russian capital was 
changed from St. Petersburg to Petro- 
grad, then after the Soviets came in 
it was renamed to honor Lenin with 
recall 
what the former name of Leningrad 
was. The same is true of Istanbul 
(Constantinople), Tallinn (Reval) 
capital of Estonia, and Oslo until 1925 
Kristiania, capital of Norway. In 
order to keep up with the rapidly 
changing map of the world we have 
all had to learn these new names. 

It was for just this reason that the 
United States Geographic Board was 
formed to rule authoritatively on the 
names to be used. This body’s report 
serves as a guide for all map makers, 
newspapers, publications and so forth 
to follow in order to be correct and 
official, Some newspapers are using 
some of the board’s recommendations 
and some are not. Some mix them 
with the old. An instance of this is 
in the use of Praha. Some of the 
dailies print this form of the name, 
others Prague. Another is the capital 
of Mexico. Some time ago the Mexi- 
can Foreign Office sent out word it 
wished Mexico City henceforth to be 
called Mexico, D. F. (Distrito Fed- 
erale), but not all have done as re- 
quested. 

Perhaps the greatest need for the 
use of this board’s report lies in the 
use of Chinese names. Here there is 
the additional hurdle of a different 
alphabet and a system of orthography 
lo be overcome. In the past, since 
there was no set method of bringing 
these Chinese names over into the 
Latin alphabet, it was done mainly by 
ineans of sounds. The result was the 
names became so different as to be- 
come unrecognizable. Take Kwan- 
chowan. This was also known as 
Kouang - Tcheou- Wan, Kuangchou, 
Kwang-chow-wan and Quang-tcheou. 
When spoken the similarity is at once 
apparent, but reading them is a differ- 
ent matter. 

And finally in the matter of pro- 
nunciation of these new foreign names 
we who speak English certainly have 


no complaint. For example, few East- 
erners would ever dream that La 
Jolla, Cal., is pronounced “lah hoyah,” 
and on the other hand many Western- 
ers might not know there is not a 
shred of difference in the way you 
are supposed to speak the names Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Wooster, Ohio. In 
the same way no one should complain 
at having to pronounce Warszawa 
when they very glibly pronounce 
Cholmondeley—“Chumley” and Hert- 
ford—“harfurd.” 

Another good reason for using the 
official names is for the sake of uni- 
formity. The adoption of this simple 
rule eliminates all confusion. Take 
the capital of Austria, for instance, 
generally known in English as Vienna. 
Many people will argue there is no 
connection between the German word 
for the city which is Wien (pronounc- 
ed veen) and the usual English form. 
Perhaps not, but at the same time 
what justification is there for adopting 
the Italian word for the city when 
the German one would be the natural 
choice. As well take the Czech word, 
Viden, or the Magyar form, Becs, or 
even the French, Vienne. 

Again the criticism has been made 
the use of the local form is akin to 
putting German words in English text. 
But certainly that is no more harmful! 


than inserting the Italian word 
Vienna. The only difference is Vienna 


has been used so long people no long- 
er think of the inconsistency. Further- 
more, despite the American’s and Eng- 
lishman’s apparent fondness for this 
exolic name of the Austrian capital, 
the strangest thing happens when it 
comes to the names of cities in Italy 
itself. Naturally one would expect 
all of them to be preserved in all their 
glory by all Anglo-Saxons. Not so. 
That heart and soul of Italy, the capi- 
tal, we call by its French name, Rome; 
Livorno has had the name Leghorn 
coined for it; the same thing has hap- 
pened to Venezia. And so it goes. 
Most of the towns in France have re- 
tained their French identity, however, 
principally because that language has 
been in wide international usage for 
many years. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 








According to League of Nations’ fig- 
ures the nations of the world spent 
over $4,900,000,000 in gold for arma- 
ments last year. 

Cairo, Egypt, is generally regarded 
as the world’s leading city—in wick- 
edness and vice. 

The printed English Bible will be 
400 years old on October 4, 

Only three diseases cause more 
deaths than do accidents of all kinds. 

Negroes of the South consider alli- 
gator tail one of the best foods. 

The North Star is brighter than the 
sun. 

Asia is the largest continent. 

Reno, Nevada, had a list of well over 
a thousand divorces for the first half 
of 1935, but only 80 of the couples 
involved were married in that state. 











AVIATION 


With the ocean bases for the Cali- 
fornia-China air route completed and 
the exploration flights nearly finished 
Pan American is making final arrange- 
ments for inauguration of the service. 
The latest development is an agree- 
ment between the American company 
and two shipping lines and other air 
lines. It will add to the safety of the 
transpacific clippers and will extend 
the service offered. Among other 
things the surface steamers will carry 
trunks and other heavy baggage be- 
longing to air passengers between 
California and Hawaii. They will act 
as mobile bases in furnishing mete- 
orological data to the clippers, and 
will aid the airplanes in case they call 
for assistance. There were also ar- 
rangements for the interchange of 
passengers between the steamship 
companies and the air line which will 
effect direct steamer-plane service to 
points not on the transpacific course. 

A great aid to multi-motored ships 
has come through the invention of the 
propeller brake. Ordinarily when one 
of the motors on such a plane fails the 
propeller mills and spoils the air flow 
over that section of the wing. This 
decreases the lifting power of the 
wing and necessitates greater speed 
for landing or maintaining altitude. 
But when the brake is applied it stops 
the propeller completely and allows 
the air to flow smoothly over the 
wing. Such brakes were put on the 
latest S-42 clipper ship and were so 
successful that they are now consider- 
ed as a part of the standard equipment. 
They add little to the plane’s weight. 

Parachuting claimed another victim 
a short time ago when a young lady 
plunged to her death after her chute 
failed. Occurrences like this help 
fosier the belief that parachute jump- 
ing is highly dangerous. While it ad- 
mittedly takes more nerve to launch 
oneself out of a plane several thou- 
sand feet in the air than it does to 
climb into an auto for a spin, some 
authorities contend that motoring is 
just about as dangerous, They say 
that as long as there is no accident 
you will arrive safely at the ground by 
parachute just as you will arrive back 
safely from your spin in the car if 
everything goes well. In spite of these 
assurances, however, the American 
public will probably still prefer to 
have its accidents in autos. Russians 
are different. Parachute jumping in 
that country is almost a national pas- 
time. On special occasions you may 
see scores of men and women floating 
in the air on parachutes. And on al- 
most any day you can see smal] chil- 
dren leaping from specially construct- 
ed parachute towers. 

The average value of military planes 
built last year was $20,221. 

esate sails 

A wise woman soon learns to man- 
age her husband, while a wise hus- 
band never tries to manage his wife. 
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Women of the World 
Gaining Rights They 
Have Long Fought For 


Formerly considered an inferior 
part of the race in their country, the 
women of India have only recently 
won a “new deal” for themselves. A 
leading Indian feminist, Mrs. Deep N. 
Singh, of Bhagalpur, reports that In- 
dian women have gained their rights 
so fast that they now actually occupy 
positions as doctors, lawyers and 
bankers. What is more, it is her be- 
lief that the women of India will 
shortly take their place in the politi- 
cal life of the country as the result 
of the recent home rule bill. 

This remarkable progress made by 
the ladies of India naturally directs 
our interest to other lands. What is 
the status of feminism in the different 
countries? We all know that the 
women of America have gained prac- 
tically every right enjoyed by man, 
and are still fighting for more, even if 
they have to take some away from 
men. And as the cause of women’s 
rights have made notable advances in 
this country, so have they advanced in 
most of the other countries of the 
world. In a few though the advance- 
ment of feminism has lost precious 
ground and in others it has been for- 
gotten for other affairs of the moment. 

A recent survey shows that it has 
been in Germany that feminism has 
lost the greatest ground. Under the 
Hitler dictatorship the Nazis have 
limited women’s sphere to “kinder, 
kueche and kirche,” meaning “chil- 
dren, kitchen and church.” And ap- 
parently the loyal women of the 
Fatherland have willingly consented 
and are applying themselves seriously 
to the three ks, that is, rearing chil- 
dren, cooking and attending services. 

Perhaps the cause of woman suf- 
frage and equal rights for women in 
Italy is even deader than in Germany. 
Under the Mussolini regime the Italian 
women have been given four objec- 
lives in life. They are: “Get married 
young; have children and lots of them; 
buy Italian and wear Italian styles; 
and boast an Italian figure.” All 
chance of the women obtaining the 
vote is gone as long as I] Duce runs 
things his way. Very few women are 
in business or the professions. And 
there are still many unimportant con- 
ventions which prohibit the freedom 
enjoyed by American girls andwomen. 

In France a drive for woman suf- 
frage has gained momentum in the 
past few years. But while the French 
women do not vote the whole world 
knows of the freedom they enjoy in 
dress, etc. And particularly since the 
trying days of the World war have 
they bettered their lot socially, eco- 
nomically and professionally. In Eng- 
land feminism has advanced about as 
far as it has in America. The ladies 
have the right to vote, sit in parlia- 
ment, belong to the diplomatic corps, 
ete. In fact they have just about won 
all of their six pointed program for 


equality politically, occupationally, 
socially, morally, economically and 
legally. But they are still fighting for 
more. In Ireland the colleens not only 
vote but they take their politics seri- 
ously and many of them hold office, 
some being in the Free State Dail 
Eireann. They have also entered the 
professions, business, etc. 

If we make our next hop across 
the channel to Spain, there we shall 
find a new era for women. Thanks to 
the second republic started three 
years ago they now sit in Congress, 
and can and do become bull fighters. 
Not only do Spanish women have the 
vote, but they use it effectively. Most 
of the old strict chaperonage at social 
functions has disappeared, divorce has 
been legalized and women are going 
into business and the professions. 

In Russia is where women have 
made their biggest strides toward 
equality with men. Stalin has decreed 
that women shall enjoy absolute 
equality on all collective farms and in 
all industries and organizations. While 
they have a vote in the election of 
delegates to the different Soviet tri- 
bunals that does not mean so much 
under the present scheme of affairs. 
However, the Soviets have placed and 
trained their women so thoroughly 
that they could manage the collective 
farms, run industries, factories, etc., 
while the men go to the front—in case 
of war. Russian women dig subways, 
tunnels, drive tractors, fly airplanes, 
build dams, bridges, manage collective 
farms and do practically every task, 
from the lowliest to the most im- 
portant, that men are called upon in 
the Communistic system to perform. 
More than 7,000,000 women are em- 
ployed in Soviet industries and more 
than 400,000 are members of soviets. 

Even in Japan and China, which 
have for centuries been for the most 
part a man’s world, the women’s 


movement has been making rapid 
progress. In increasing numbers the 


Japanese women are leaving their 
wood and paper homes to take jobs 
in commerce and industry. The tra- 
ditional restrictions hemming in their 
social lives have been loosened if not 
abandoned. Where parents used to 
inake all arrangements for marriages, 
Cupid is now stepping in in an ever 
growing number of cases and making 
those arrangements before the par- 
ents know what is taking place. There 
are of course women’s rights move- 
ments in Japan but they do not have 
much influence and consequently do 
not get very far. Besides, Japanese 
women have been too busy following 
such national events as seizure of Man- 
churia and the further taking of rich 
parts of China to get interested in any 
movement for women’s rights, espe- 
cially the vote for women. 

China is even more of a man’s world 
than Japan. While many women are 
wedging their way into places tradi- 
tionally belonging to men, even in the 
government service, it is really only 
the beginning in their efforts to shake 
off the shackles of tradition. Notwith- 
standing the legislative Yuan, one of 
the nation’s highest governing bodies, 
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In Japan it is still possible to go to the 

matrimonial bureau, pay your money and 

take your choice of the young ladies seek. 
ing husbands. 


has three prominent women members. 
And Marshall Chiang Kai-shek, Chi 
nese dictator, is continually appealing 
to the women to take a more active 
part in all phases of the nation’s life. 
Yet they cannot vote or even dress as 
they please. Dictator Chiang has o: 
dered them not to wear split skirts, 
smoke cigarettes or powder thei: 
faces. But the Chinese women show 
their independence by defying him. 
There are still many other coun 
tries in which women do not have thy 
vote, but in others they have been 
voting for many years. Norwegiai 
women have been voting since 1913 
and have made rapid advancement|s 
in other ways, enjoying social free 
dom, high government office, etc. So 
cially Austrian women are more free 
than before the World war, but the) 
have lost practically all interest in 
their social or political status because 
they have lost their security. Al! 
their human rights have vanished and 
some effort has been made to elimi 
nate them from government jobs. 
The women of Brazil are especiall 
fortunate. The constitution of that 
country now says specifically thal 
women were created equal to mei 
and that they shall be paid wages 
equal to those paid to men for equal 
tasks or accomplishments. They hav: 
a right to aspire to any public office, 
even the presidency. These rights for 
the women of Brazil were won by the 
Brazilian Federation for Feminis! 
Progress. Still, Uruguay, the smalles! 
nation in South America, believes i! 
has out-stripped even Brazil in its 
new deal for women. In 1932 the par 
liament of that country (with a popu 
lation of some 2,000,000 persons) pass 
ed an act giving the women all the 
political rights held by men. Unde: 
this status they are eligible to run fo: 
any office from town clerk to presi 
dent. Uruguay also has a divorce law 
which incidentally is not found in 
very many South American nations 
Even in Ethiopia where slavery has 
persisted dispite all the Empero: 
could do to end it, the position of 
women has been improved vastly i! 
recent years. Of course they have “ 
long way to go, what with the higi 
percentage of illiteracy and the slav« 
trading, but the movement has started 
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PASTIME 


TONGUE TWISTERS TO TRY 


How limber is your tongue? Per- 
haps you had better put a little oil on 











it before wrapping it around the 
twisters listed here: 
1. Three tinkering tailors totally 


tired. 

2. Samuel Short’s sister Susan sat 
sewing silently. 

3. Nine nimble 
nasturtiums, 

4. Sweet, sagacious Sallie Sanders 
said she surely saw seven segregated 
seaplanes sailing swiftly southward 
Saturday. 

How many sniffs of sifted snuff 
would a sifted snuff sniffer sniff if a 
sifted snuff sniffer sniffed sifted snuff. 

Two tall Turks twirling twisted 
arg ee 

Rubber buggy bumpers. 

And there are lots of others. These 
iongue twisters can be used for a very 
interesting game at a party. Get to- 
gether a list of five, 10 or 15 twisters, 
select a leader and judges and then 
have the guests repeat them. The lead- 
er gives a twister and the players, one 
at a time, repeat it. The player mak- 
ing a slip or mistake drops out of the 
contest. Of course any one can say 
these odd sentences if he does it slow- 
ly. But the idea of the game is to 
rattle them off rapidly. And in this 
particular game the players should be 
required to repeat more rapidly as 
the ranks get thinner by players being 
forced out. The one whg stays in the 
game the longest wins. 


MOBIUS STRIP ENTERTAINMENT 


The rather curiously shaped sur- 
faces shown in the accompanying. il- 
lustration are examples of manifolds 
known as the “mobius strip.” A one- 
dimensional manifold is a simple, clos- 


noblemen nibbling 


ed curve. In reality, though, these 
particular strips are simply belt- 
Shaped surfaces. Number 1 is the 


plain belt. Number 2 has one twist in 


itt and Number 3 has two twists. 
While manifolds and mobius strips 
have their places in higher mathe- 


matics, they also have less technical 
entertainment possibilities. So, for- 
getting the intricacies of geometrical 


figures and whether they are homeo- 
you can make these 
pastime 


morphic or not, 


so-called mobius strips for 








of Paper 


“Magic Rings” 





strips of 
and pasting the two ends of a 
Be sure to put 
the twists in before sticking the ends. 
After you have your strips prepared 


purposes by taking long 
paper 


single strip together. 


as shown here take your scissors and 
split them down the centers as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. In the first 
strip you will get two separate bands. 
But in Number 2 you will be surpris- 
ed to find that you have one long, con- 
tinuous band or twisted belt. And 
in the third example you will again 
be surprised to find that you have two 
separate bands linked together. Now 
have your friends experiment with 
these interesting strips. You can call 
the stunt “magic rings.” 
BICYCLE SWIM STUNT 

Most good swimmers like to try all 

kinds of stunts in the water. And it 


makes the hours spent at this great 
and healthful sport more fun if you 


have a good collection of stunts to 
try. The bicycle stunt may sound hard, 


simple after you try 
it a time or two. Here’s all you have 
to do. Straighten out on the water 
on one side or the other so you can 
keep yourself afloat by the proper 
movements of the underarm. Hold 
the other arm out of the water and 
work the feet and legs just as though 
you were riding your bicycle. If you 
pedal slowly you will move around 
slowly in a circle. The faster you 
pedal the faster you will move, but 
always in a circle, 


but it is really 





BRAIN TEASER | 


anantite 

A man died leaving a large sum of 
money and,his will gave instructions 
that his first son should receive $1,000 
and one-seventh of the remainder, hi; 
second son $2,000 and one-seventh of 
what then remained, his third son 
$3,000 and one-seventh of what was 
then left, and so on, the last son re- 
ceiving as many thousand dollars as 
there were sons, thus exactly exhaust- 
ing the legacy and each son receiving 
an equal amount of money. How many 
sons were there and how much mon- 
ey did the will dispose of? Answer 
next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—Thetwofloors 
covered with the one piece of lino- 
leum 13 by 13 feet square were 12 feet 
square and five feet square. 

- 0 

The most popular _ after-dinner 
speaker is father, when he says: “Well, 
let's all go to the movies.” 

ee 
BETTY AND THE BEANS 
I fain would sing a song 
Of sweet domestic scenes 
My rhapsody to be: 
“When Betty strings the beans.” 





The string of harp or lute 
No sweeter music makes 
Than do the tender greens 
That Betty strings and breaks. 


In fact I lose my head— 
*Tis only truth to tell: 

When Betty strings the beans 
She strings my “bean” as well. 















WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse oneeing 
else. 25c at all drug stores. _25¢ at all drug stores. —_© 1931, 1931, C.M.Co. 
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Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 
effered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review ONLY a 
The Pathfinder ae 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
GOOD 
For many years -s the Pathfinder has been 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
sent to ane aaibress for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 to 
ask for Club No. 927 —Adv. 


—MY GOODNESS— 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 921 

Better Homes & Gardens 

one full year and MUST all go to one addres: 

NEWS _FROM WASHINGTON 

helping its readers secure their favorite 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 





GOVERD R NMENT 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


TO START 
MEN—WOMEN / FRANKLIN INSTITUT! 
; Dept. B182 
Cs coty / Rochester, N. Y. 
immediately ./ _Rush FREE list of U. 8 
. = Government big pay JOBS, 
Commen edu- © 32-page book describing sal- 
cation usually & aries, hours, work. Tell me how 
sufficient S to get one of these jobs 
Mail Coupon By 
Tefepe OP nswsiddawd? 

SURE 
/’ iddress 
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HOME 


MEATS FOR A YEAR 


Have you ever wondered how much 
meat you eat or should consume in a 
year’s time? Well, here is how the 
extension service of the South Dakota 
state college has it figured out. It says 
a well-balanced meat program for the 
average family of five should dispose 
of half an 800-pound beef, two 250- 
pound hogs, one 180-pound veal calf, 
two 80-pound lambs, 160 pounds of 
poultry and 20 pounds of fish—which 
after being dressed should leave 960 
pounds of meat for consumption or 
192 pounds per member. More poul- 
try should be used during the summer 
months leaving the beef, pork, veal 
and lamb to be consumed in greater 
amounts during the colder months. 


CAN WHOLE-GRAINED CORN 


It is much better to can whole- 
grained corn than cream-style corn, 
according to the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Cream-style corn obtained 
by slicing off the tops of grains and 
then scraping the cobs produces a 
pasty mass with the result that the 
corn, especially in the center, does 
not become hot enough in the canning 
process to kill bacteria. These bac- 
teria grow and may spoil the corn and 
even develop a type of spoilage dan- 
gerous to the health. This corn-can- 
ning procedure is suggested: Gather 
corn from the field early in the morn- 
ing and can at once before the sugar 
has time to change into starch; 
shuck and silk the ears; drop into 
boiling water for about five minutes; 
cut the whole kernels from the cob 
(do not scrape); season and can. If 
a pressure canner is used pint glass 
jars should be kept under 10 pounds 
pressure at 240 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 60 minutes and quart jars for 70 
minutes. 


NEW PLOWING AID 


Farmers know clean plowing not 
only aids in controlling weeds and 
plant disease but helps in keep down 
such insect pests as corn borers, root 
aphids, etc. But in plowing trash 
covered land the ordinary colters and 
jointers used to cut the edge of the 
furrow slice are hard to adjust and in 
certain soils may restrict clearance 
of the plow or cause non-scouring of 
the plow-bottom. Engineers of the 
Department of Agriculture have come 
to the rescue and designed a self- 
angling disk for better coverage of 
trash when plowing. It consists of a 
coneave disk mounted so it is free to 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 
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A Self-angling Disk Jointer 


move about the vertical standard to 
which it is attached but it keeps a po- 
sition parallel to the plow movement. 
When it strikes a root or other solid 
object the attachment is not damaged 
because the shank and arm permit it 
to swing outward and upward to 
clear the obstacle after which it re- 
turns to its proper position. 


CHICKEN SALAD ROLLS 


A novel way to serve chicken salad 
is in rolls and while this method is 
delightful for the cold snack at home 
it is more than appreciated on picnics. 
Take ordinary not-too-hard long rolls 
and slice off the tops. Remove the 
centers and fill the hollow with chick- 
en salad (or other sandwich filling 
such as egg salad), replace the tops, 
fasten with toothpicks and wrap in 
waxed paper. Most of the bread 
crumbs removed from the centers 
may be saved by adding them to the 
salads for filling. 


SHRUBS ADD TO APPEARANCE 


A great deal of attractiveness is add- 
ed to the home and other buildings if 
they are “tied to the ground” by plant- 
ing shrubbery about the foundations. 
These not only hide the often unsight- 
ly foundations but give the house a 
cozy and natural appearance. For 
general purposes shrubs which grow 
less than seven feet high and attain a 
spread of less than four feet should 
be used. Since most foundation plant- 
ings are small when first planted it is 
a common mistake to set them close 
to the base of the building. When 
they attain their full growth they are 
often one-sided and lean. Only in spe- 
cial cases should they be set nearer 
the house than three to, four feet. 
Choose only those plants whose leaf 
or flower does not clash with the 
house color. Those with white or 
yellow flowers or evergreens are the 
most popular for this purpose. 


MIXED TREE STANDS BEST 


It has been proved that locusts are 
about the easiest trees to grow in 
areas where a quick forest growth is 
needed for erosion control. Being of 
the legume family its long roots not 
only bind the soil but soon enrich it. 
But if such an area becomes infested 
with the locust borer the young forest 
is quickly destroyed. However, dam- 
age by the borers is found to be great- 
ly lessened in areas where tree stands 
are mixed. In refcresting denuded 
areas, government forestry experts ad- 
vise, hardwood trees adapted to local 
soils should be mixed with the locusts 
to produce a better leaf litter and to 
insure-a tree stand if the locusts should 
succumb to a borer attack. It is point- 
ed out that coniferous or evergreen 
trees do not usually thrive among 
black locusts. 


VETCH A GOOD COVER CROP 


Many orchardists have found hairy 
vetch to be one of the best cover crops 
for young orchards because it adds a 
great deal of nitrogen and organic 
matter to the soil and aids in checking 
and preventing erosion. Its chief dis- 
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advantages lie in its high seeding cvs). 
about $3 to $5 per acre, and the di'ij 
culty in plowing under or disking j) 
a heavy growth. When used as 
cover crop it should be seeded in |::\, 
August or early September in a w:'! 
packed seedbed. It reaches the blov 
ing stage in May of the following year 
It should be plowed under at that tiny 
since it yields the largest amount «0 
organic matter then. 
> 


QUICKSAND DOESN’T PULL 


It is commonly believed that a per- 
son trapped in quicksand is sucked 
downward to his doom. Howeve: 
there is no force other than gravity 
and his own efforts to escape thi 
cause him to sink and suffocate. Whe: 
anyone caught in quicksand tries t) 
pull his leg out the movement is hin- 
dered by a suction produced by th 
pulling and which forces the othe: 
leg to sink deeper, 

ee 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


The simple man believeth ever) 
word; but the prudent man looketh 
well to his going.—Proverbs 14:15. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





A new gingham dress of old-time) 
proportions saved the life of litt) 
Conceptione Bejarano who fell off « 
bridge into the Des Moines river. He: 
dress billowed like a parachute ani 
when she struck the water the air re 
maining beneath her dress kept he: 
afloat until rescued by a_near-! 
laborer. 

An 85-year-old Bay State man, Ro, 
W. Pike, is dead because of his habit 
of sleeping with a toothpick in hi; 
mouth. Peritonitis set in after he hai 
swallowed one. 

Nathan Brown, Georgia farmer, is 
firmly convinced all accidents occur 
in cycles of three. He was severe!) 
stung by a bee while working in » 
field and on his way to the house for 
first aid he stepped on a snake whic! 
bit him. He then decided to continue 
on to the near-by village for medica! 
treatment and on the way was attack- 
ed and bitten by a bulldog. 

Because he was too tender-hearte 
to knowingly kill an animal a New 
Jersey truckman, Aloysius Ritchie, los! 
his own life. When a little pupp) 
darted in front of his truck Ritchic 
jammed on his brakes and his load o! 
lumber shifted forward, crushing the 
cab and severely injuring him. 

Immediately after a loud peal of 
thunder a Nebraska woman, Mrs 
Henry Fuchrer, heard thumping 
sounds in the basement. Upon inves 
tigation she found the thunder vibra 
tions had evidently jarred the powe! 
on for her washing machine was i! 
operation. 

Grady Hulsey, a Georgia resident 
emulated the good Samaritan by tak 
ing an injured fireman to the hospital! 
after a locomotive boiler had explod 
ed. On his way home his car was 
struck by a train and he received in 
juries from which he died. 
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WOMEN 


CLOTHES TO BRING OUT SUN TAN 


Now that you have gotten that sum- 
mer sun tan, what are you doing to 
accentuate it? What a contrast to the 
days when every girl tried to keep 
her school girl complexion as lily 
white as possible. Now every girl 
tries to have a perfect sun tan on as 
much of her body as the law allows. 
if taken in moderation sun tans are 
supposed to be healthful, What should 
a sun tanned girl wear to bring out 
her summer chocolate coat? is a ques- 
tion frequently asked this department. 
And this is a question. But it is not 
so difficult to answer, because it all 
depends largely on what degree of sun 
tan has been acquired. If only a light 
tan has been acquired almost any col- 
or can be worn. But purple, black 
and dark brown will counteract sun 
tan to a large extent. White of course 
is the best color to accentuate a sun- 
tanned skin. Then come the different 
shades of pink, blues (especially those 











with greenish tints) light greens, 
beige, pale brown, lilac, etc. 
MEN MAKE WOMEN HYSTERICAL 


Dr. Giehm, of the Zepernick Sanato- 
rium in Germany, claims he has dis- 
covered what makes women hysteri- 
cal. The cause of their hysteria, he 
says, is “henpecked husbands.” In oth- 
er words, he blames “spineless men 
for hysterics in women. Dr. Giehm 
has observed the husbands of 30 “hys- 
terical” women in his sanatorium. 
From his observations he has con- 
cluded that as a general rule “only 
women who have their husbands un- 
der their thumbs are hysterical.” 


FALL DRESSES MORE FEMININE 


Even those women who cannot af- 
ford to keep up with the styles and 
fashions like to know what is being 
worn generally so they can make over 
their old clothes to conform somewhat 
to the latest trends. Style arbiters have 
decreed that women’s fall clothes are 
to be more “feminine.” That is, there 
will be more frills, pleats, drapings, 
etc, 


CHEMISTRY OF A GIRL’S FACE 


When men are charmed by the beau- 
tiful features of a pretty girl’s face 
few of them realize as does the chem- 
ist that they are being enthralled by a 
mere 61 grams of water; 0.7 of albu- 
min and globulin; 0.16 of mucoid; 


0.34 of elastin; 33.2 of collagan; 0.032 
of phosphates; 0.761 of fats; 0.45 of 


common salt; 0.04 of potassium chlo- 
ride; 0.01 of lime; and minute quanti- 
ties of magnesium oxide, iron oxide, 
aluminum oxide and sulphur. 


BUY GOOD KITCHEN KNIVES 


There are certain things necessary 
in-a properly equipped kitchen. One 
of the most important of these is good 
knives. In addition to a paring knife 
there should be a utility knife, a carv- 
ing knife, a bread knife (preferably a 


serrated-edged one) and a narrow and 


a broad spatula. Most household 
equipment authorities agree that a 


good knife is a wise investment while 
a cheap knife is a poor one. Thus 
the best kind of kitchen knives to buy 
are those made by a known manu- 
facturer. But some of the leading 
manufacturers have been chiseling on 
their quality so much that even they 
cannot always be relied on. Any 
manufacturer who puts out a kitchen 
knife with a handle that will soon 
conre off deserves to be pilloried as a 
fraud. But many of them do. A good 
handle is almost as important as the 
blade of the knife—and a good handle 
means one that will stay with the 
knife for life. 


HAPPY MARRIAGES AND IN-LAWS 


It has long been said that the newly 
married couple who take up their resi- 
dence in some distant city or state, 
far away from all relatives and in- 
laws are thrice blessed. A recent sur- 
vey of California marriages by two 
Stanford university professors seems 
to substantiate that fact. Their survey, 
published in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, tends to show that happy 
marriages, like longevity and good 
teeth, run in families. In other words, 
for happiness in marriage pick out 
good in-laws. Among other things the 
survey upset the old and prevalent 
idea that children in the home guaran- 
tee marital bliss, although they may 
prevent divorces in some instances. 
It also indicated age differences of 
husband and wife had no marked 
bearing on wedded happiness. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


During the summer months when it 
is extremely warm it is better to apply 
face powder far more lightly than it 
is the individual’s regular custom, 

Don’t throw away meat scraps, gra- 
vy, etc. Save in covered glass jar and 
use for soup, croquettes or hash. 

If your stamps get stuck together 
place a piece of slightly damp paper 
over them and rub over the paper 
with a hot iron. This should loosen 
them without spoiling the stickum. 

A teaspoonful of ammonia added to 
a quart of water will remove all grease 
and dirt from combs and brushes. 

Cooking vegetables in their skins 
saves their flavor and food value. 

A little talcum powder rubbed on 
-ach playing card will make them 
slide easier, especially when the deck 
begins to get old. 

Fresh fruit juice, coffee or tea stains 
can be removed by placing the stained 
portion of the material over a recepta- 
cle and pouring boiling water through 
it from a height. Then wash in warm 
suds, rinse and dry in sun. 

A felt hat can sometimes be cleaned 
by rubbing with fine sandpaper. 

Burners on gas ranges should be 
washed at least once a month with 
boiling water and soda. 

———— 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


To weep is to make less the depth 
of grief—Third part of King Henry 
VI, Act II, Scene 1. 
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LATEST FASHIONS 








distinguishes this 
checked louse frock, whose round collar points down 
in back to a novel over-lap closing, which never gaps 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 
requires 3% yards 36 inch fabric. 

9493—A rounding skirt seam, and the twin curves 
of raglan shoulders are the matron’s chief claim to 


2255—An oblong  bodice-panel 


slenderness in this all-occasion frock. Designed for 
16 to 20 years and 34 to 44 bust. A 36 requires 3'2 
yards 39 inch fabric. 

9468—There’s flare a-plenty in this square collar 
which contrasts so becomingly with a dark fall satin 
or crepe. Sleeves may flare or puff, as you choose 
Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 42 bust. A 16 
requires 34% yards 39 inch fabric and %4 yard con- 
trasting. 

9195—An easy-to-make play frock, colorful in 
novelty cotton print, wears and shares its accompany- 
ing bloomers with other frocks. Buttoned scallops 
outline pockets and closing. Designed for 2 to 8 
years. A 4 requires 2%, yards 36 inch fabric. 

2475—A shirtwaist dress worn with equal success 
by mother and daughter, full sleeves for comfort, 
and a notched collar for tailored smartness. De- 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 
requires 2% yards 54 inch fabric. 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashior 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby's smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs 
Mildred Owens, Dept. K-506 Coates House, Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 








ong bg removed from face 
, safely, quickly, at 
| Soon ° pain or blemish. No 


acid. FREF } information. Write. 
NEFF LABORATORIES, Dept. 95-A-7, Saginaw, Mich. 


wan Distinctive Hand Knitting Yarns 2° 


CARTER & PARKER'S world famous “WENDY” GUARANTEED YARNS. 
Dealer opportunities still open. WHITWORTH & CO., 253 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sele Agents for the United States. 

falling while hanging 


ON’T R ISK clothes on pulley lines. 


Our device brie line inside room or porch. 
When loaded is outside. Reasonably priced. 
Quickly need tS Write for illustrated circular. 
Pulley Line Co., 1522 Miller St., Utica, MN. ¥ 
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Taxes in Sight 
Can't Balance Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


is from 1913 that our income tax dates. 

Needless to say, the proceeds from 
the income tax laws have never come 
anywhere near up to the claims of its 
champions, All sorts of ways were 
invented by the smart fellows to es- 
cape the income tax levies altogether, 
or to minimize the amounts, The Bri- 
tannica mentions these loopholes and 
tells how tax evasions have become a 
fine art. And it adds that “the problem 
of tax exempt securities is peculiarly 
an American one.” Even our govern- 
ment has issued immense volumes of 
tax-exempt bonds—the purpose being 
to secure the needed money at the 
lowest rates possible. Investors will 
naturally pay more for _ securities 
which are exempt from taxation than 
they will for those which contain no 
such protective clause. The Britan- 
nica points out that the tax system is 
one means of redistributing the 
wealth—not only the income for the 
current year but the accumulated in- 
comes of the past, as well as bequests 
and inheritances for the future. It 
says: “Democracy has a growing pow- 
er politically to put the major burden 
upon a minority. Indirect taxes are 
justified because they reach the in- 
comes of the poorer classes, who are 
only with difficulty brought within 
direct taxes, such as income taxes and 
death taxes, and who otherwise would 
have political power and control over 
expenditure without any share in the 
responsibility.” In other words, a ma- 
jority of the voters might be very 
eager to see a redistribution of wealth, 
seeing that they would have much to 
gain and little to lose. That is, almost 
any “new deal” would be welcome to 
the majority. The majority would 
hope to load all, or practically all, of 
the tax burden on the minority and 
thus escape any great share in paying 
the taxes themselves. The Britannica 
remarks: “Progressively higher taxa- 
tion of incomes and inheritances is 
not pursued merely because it is the 
easiest or fairest way to raise a neces- 
sary burden or discharge a disagree- 
able debt. It takes on the character 
of a deliberate equalization of wealth, 
as a social goal to be aimed at. The 
limits to which this can be carried 
are increasingly important, In Great 
Britain in the last 100 years the small- 
er incomes have been so systematical- 
ly relieved from taxation that if a 
workman chose not to drink alcohol 
or to smoke, his taxation was almost 
negligible.” In plain’ English, he 
could enjoy all the advantages of a 
free government and could have as 
much of a voice in the choosing of 
officials as any other man, but he 
would not have to chip in anything 
toward the cost of government. 

It was Jeremy Bentham, another 
Englishman, who advanced the princi- 
ple that every person is entitled to a 
subsistence—that is, a living. It is 
this principle under which our in- 


come tax system exempts the incomes 
of single persons and married families 
up to a certain figure. The Britannica 
says that when the United States was 
inquiring into the matter of Europe’s 
“ability to pay the war debts, the 
Americans were amazed” to find how 
high this minimum “subsistence” 
amount was in the other countries. In 
the case of Italy, the amount which 
each Italian would have had to chip 
in toward the war debt would have 
been actually MORE than the average 
Italian ever sees in the course of a 
whole year. It was very soon evident 
that the war debts to the United States 
could never be paid, on such a basis 
as that. Unpalatable as this Euro- 
pean view is, it is about the way the 
war debt question has settled down. 
Namely, the Europeans couldn’t pay 
if they would—and of course they 
wouldn’t pay if they could. They 
consider Uncle Sam as “Uncle Sap,” 
and that’s that. 

It looks as if Uncle Sam is falling, 
falling for that cute little Miss Sales 
Tax. More taxes are needed from 
somewhere, President Roosevelt’s 
tax-the-rich plan which was supposed 
to produce enough revenue to meet 
expenses and also put something by 
to apply on the national debt of nearly 
30 billions, simply cannot do the busi- 
ness. The New York World-Telegram, 
a powerful liberal supporter of the 
New Deal, says: “The total figure 
would not run the government 20 
days.” And that paper adds: “If fur- 
ther tax legislation is attempted at all 
it will take the form, not of visible 
ability to pay income tax, but instead 
the wickedly unjust sales tax, or that 
still more noxious and invisible tax 
which obliterates the savings of na- 
tions—that is, printing press inflation. 
Believe us, the people with medium 
and small incomes will be made to 
pay much more heavily, by the kind 
of political-born tax program that will 
come forth.” The New York News, 
another able supporter of the New 
Deal, urges: “Practically everybody 
who earns money should have to pay 
some tax, however small—a tax which 
he can see and feel is wrenched out 
of his pocket by the government. Only 
in this way can the people be kept 
healthily worried about how the poli- 





Government Investigator—So you are 
married. May I ask you how old your 
wife is? 

Victim—Certainly you may ask me. You 
may ask her too—but I don’t want to be 
around when you do it. I never could 
stand the sight of blood. 
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ticians are spending the tax moje 
with due respect to the public wel. 
fare and credit.” 

In spite of the fact that the sale, 
tax has some very great objections, \, 
keep hearing more and more about i; 
and it begins to look as if it woul; 
have to come. What other big sour: 
is there for the tax-eaters to tap? Th, 
auto industry is contributing mor 
than it should already. The radio in 
dustry has not proved a good source 
of federal revenue. And the sam 
thing applies to the air industry. Ai; 
navigation is still “in the red,” so fa; 
as being a squeezable tax turnip 
concerned. Real estate taxes have | 
ready been well-nigh driedup, through 
over-forcing—and Uncle Sam doesn’! 
come in on those anyway. No Amer 
icans want to have to pay taxes on 
their rents—as renters do in sony 
countries, or on their windows, 0: 
their salt—as others do. We could 
tax mines and other natural resources 
more heavily—but these “heavy” in 
dustries are already so overloaded 
that they are paying little or nothing 
to the government. In fact many of 
them are only being kept alive nov 
by being pumped up with government! 
funds. The railroads—which wer 
once such a juicy orange—has bee: 
sucked dry by the interested parties 
and the skin has been thrown on thx 
ground. The movie industry is alread) 
paying all the traffic will bear. Where 
can the poor suffering tax-eaters look 
for relief? Echo answers “where?” 

Canada already has a sales tax, ani 
it has done wonders for that brave 
and sturdy little country. Canada last 
year collected $63,000,000 in sales tax- 
es—which is more than she collected 
from income taxes. She makes it 
work, and makes the people like it 
New York City, in order to pay ofl 
the huge debts which many years of 
corrupt Tammany saddled onto the 
city, has a tax of two per cent on sales 
of all goods—with a few exceptions 
such as food, medicine and _ other 
“necessities.” Half the states have 
sales taxes in one form or anothe: 
now. Within the last year many states 
have joined the procession. It is esti 
mated that in the states where sales 
taxes have been established, the tote! 
revenue will amount to about $24(),- 
000,000 for the present year. This 
isn’t a bad sum, even when peopl: 
now refuse to talk in anything but bi! 
lions, In a general way this year th: 
sales taxes will contribute 25 per cen! 
of the revenue for carrying on the 
state and local governments. In many 
cases cilies, counties or other tax 
unils are adopting this form of tax to 
jack up their incomes—so that it is not 
possible to make a very exact repor! 
on the complete line-up. The sales 
taxes vary from one half of one pe! 
cent up to three per cent. The tas 
eaters seem to realize that if they 
make the rates too high they will kil! 
off the egg-laying gooses. But if th 
system continues to yield such a sal 
isfactory amount of revenue, with so 
few cries of pain from the victims 
we may expect that the principle wil! 
be extended and the “tax base” wid 
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ened until everybody is paying—just 
as Adam Smith said they should. 

In many places the sales taxes are 
levied on a percentage basis. Imagine 
trying to figure the tax of 1% per cent 
on a sale of 4% yards of that new 
“jJlusion” cotton overprint at 39 cents 
a yard! We sprung this problem on 
a government accountant and he threw 
up his hands in despair. And yet 
that’s just the sort of problems the 
dealers have forced on them by sales 
taxes. This order of dress goods 
would come to $1.90 or $1.91, accord- 
ing to the method. The 1% per cent 
tax would be two cents and nine mills 
in either case. In this country we 
have never been used to dealing in 
fractions of a cent. In early days 
they had half-cent pieces, but not for 
long. The “mill” was never coined. 
It has been only a theoretical value, 
for bookkeeping purposes—the tenth 
of a cent. 

The British in the same way have 
their “farthing’—or one-fourth of a 
penny. But they also have practically 
never used any coin less than a half- 
penny in value. At one time farthings 
were made of silver, at other times of 
copper, then of tin, and finally of 
bronze—a mixture of tin and copper. 
A few farthings were of tin with a 
center part of copper. In some cases 
these British farthings had to be de- 
monetized after being issued, for the 
reason that the people would pass 
them off as coins of higher value. This 
is the reason why President Roosevelt, 
in his original designs for the new 
“midget” coins, favored round or 
square pieces, with a hole in the cen- 
ter. People when given such coins in 
change could easily distinguish them 
from other coins merely by the “feel.” 
The British had lots of trouble when 
bronze farthings were passed off as 
gold half-sovereigns. There was such 
a fine profit in this for the “shovers 
of the queer” that the mint adopted 
the trick of making the farthings very 
dark colored. Even then the sharps 
would put a gold wash over the far- 
things and “shove” them as_half- 
sovereigns. There is little trouble 
from this source now as gold coins 
are no longer allowed in circulation. 

There is one thing that governments 
are extremely jealous about, and that 
is the right to “coin money.” This 


right is reserved exclusively to the 
federal government in this country. 


Some of our states are issuing metal 
tokens of their own which are to be 
used in making change and paying the 
sales taxes where the amounts are 
very fractional. The Treasury has 
had to notify Illinois, Missouri, Colo- 
rado and Washington that the issuance 
of any pieces which may be used in 
circulation in place of money is con- 
trary to the Constitution. We can see 
from this action that the Constitution 
is considered to be still in effect. Some 
of the state authorities argue that 
these tokens are not to be considered 
in the same class as coins for general 
circulation, Anyway, people will have 
a chance to gradually get used to the 
idea of having midget coins, and if a 
general sales tax is imposed by the 


federal government, there will already 
be enough of these little coins to take 
care of the business in making change. 
This will aid in the collection of the 
new taxes, which in many cases has 
proved to be a very difficult matter. 
Sales taxes have never been popular 
with the public in general. The argu- 
ment against them is that they bear 
so much harder on the poor than they 
do on the well-to-do people. Even 
when foods and other “necessities” 
are exempted, such taxes are sure to 
increase the cost of living for all. This 
is not a vital matter to the classes of 
people who have more than enough 
to live on, but it may be very binding 
on those who are already up to their 
limit of spending, or beyond it. Here 
the addition of even the fraction of a 
cent on an article may keep the con- 
sumer from buying. Such taxes are 
bound to be another handicap on trade 
and another boost for the cost of dis- 
tribution—whereas we should be at- 
tacking the cost of distribution and 


forcing it down off its high perch. 
Se 


PIDGIN ENGLISH NOT SO HOT 


Pidgin, or Pigeon, English, though 
still spoken to some extent where the 
“heathen Chinee” flourishes, is rapid- 
ly dying out. This lingo was a sort of 
Esperanto or universal language of 
the old days when sailing ships of 
various nations began to Open up the 
trade of the Far East. In consisted of 
a jargon of corrupted words, mostly 
English, with a sprinkling of Portu- 
guese, Malay and other languages. The 
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Transients being maintained on tax- 
payers’ money in transient camps say- 
ing they hold no grudge against the 
farmer in general although they claim 
that the farmer has been selfish and 
greedy in past years. 

Wives of two members of the faculty 
of a well-known college getting secret 
divorces so they can marry each oth- 
er’s husbands. : 

Two girls getting married in a Mid- 
dle Western state (one posing in men’s 
clothing) only to have their “mar- 
riage” annulled. 

Chinese babbling over the “grape- 
vine telegraph” to summon police in 
New York City instead of using the 
telephone. 

A Wisconsin lad quarantined with 
the smallpox stealing away to go to 
the beach and swim among thousands 
of unsuspecting bathers, “because it 
was too hot to stay indoors.” 

Post Office Department officials 
kicking because proud parents of new- 
born babies usually paste one-cent in- 
stead of the required’ three-cent 
stamps on birth announcement cards. 

The Navy being offered bids of $1 to 
$150 for the wreckage of its once great 
$2,500,000 dirigible Macon. 

An emergency relief administrator 
attempting to dictate feminine attire 
among E. R. A. workers. (He ordered 
the women to wear corsets and stock- 
ings but they rebelled.) 
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odd part of it was that it followed 
the Chinese idiomatic usage and thus 
it strikes anyone using the English 
language as extremely funny. The 
word “pidgin” itself is pidgin Eng- 
Jish for “business.” Which means that 
this means of communication was used 
mainly in the course of “business” 
between the Chinese and the outsiders 
or “foreign devils” as they were ap- 
propriately called. 

Intelligent Chinese have always de- 
spised pidgin English as they consider 
it an insult to be addressed in this 
garbled tongue. In spite of this fact 
it is not an uncommon thing for for- 
eigners, wishing to show that they 
want to meet a Chinaman half way, 
to try to express themselves in this 
jargon. As arule, the Chinaman turns 
the joke on the would-be smartie by 
answering him in some of the finest 
English in the world. Pidgin English 
is employed to some extent in “Charlie 
Chan” and other stories dealing with 
brilliant Chinese. 

Foreigners staying in China former- 
ly had to take a short course in this 
language before they thought they 
could communicate with the natives 
in carrying on business or other ar- 
rangements. But the excuse for this 
is now pretty well over, as a China- 
man either understands English or 
doesn’t understand it and doesn’t want 
to. If it suits his purposes he can 
understand you very well, but if he 
wants to refuse to understand you he 
can be the dumbest being in the world 
—or pretend to be. It was this trait 
partly which led Bret Harte, the old- 
timer Western poet, to write his fa- 
mous poem containing the lines: “For 
ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain, the Heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 

Chinese is not such a difficult lan- 
guage to learn, if you have a sensible 
teacher and you are willing to be con- 
tent with just a smattering of the lan- 
guage. Mandarin, the official Chinese 
language, can be learned from a na- 
tive teacher in China in a few months, 
at a cost of less than $25 in our money. 
At least a foreigner can learn enough 
of the language so as to express him- 
self far more intelligibly than if he 
tried to make use of pidgin and “talk 
down” to the Chinese. Here are some 
of the pidgin terms, in common use, 
with their meanings in English: 

Talkee he—Tell him. 

Pay my look see—Let me look. 

Man man—Stop or wait. 

Auso—Quick. 

Maskee—Never mind. 

Kumshaw—A tip. 

Kickshaw—A gadget. 

No can cuttee—Is that the 
price? 

Dong sing—Be careful. 

Cham tow—Cut off his head. 

Pa-pa man—Barber. 

Yo-loh—Storekeeper. 

Topside—Upstairs or on deck. 

No can see—I can’t see. 

Belly well—Very well. 

More better—Better. 

Look see—See or look. 

No hab got—Haven’t got. 

Chow—Food. 

Chin-chin—Good by. 
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THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
918 High Street, AKRON, OHIO 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 923 ONLY 


McCall's Magazine..... 
Pictorial Review... .... 
Household Magazine... 
Country Home ,......... 
Good Stories. 

The Pathfinder . 

No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send Pe x 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville. Tenn. 


We'll Buy it For You 


Yes, the Pathfinder y give you the money with 
which to buy those things you have so long wished 
for. Maybe it is new clothing you want; perhaps it’s 
a new radio or, your car or your home may be in 
need of repairs. Possibly you would like to have some 
help in catching up on some of your bills. No mat- 
ter what you need more money for, let us help you 
earn it just as we are now helping hundreds of others 
to establish a permanent spare time income. Many 
are earning $25 and more a month EXTRA CASH 
MONEY through the plan we offer to you. 


NOW is the time to ACT 


We want a representative immediately in every 
community to take care of our subscription business— 
to receive renewals and obtain new subscriptions for 
the Pathfinder, America’s fastest growing magazine, 
in spare time. We don’t give you “‘premiums’’ like 
so many concerns do, but pay you for your efforts 
in CASH which you can spend as you wish. Write 
today for details—there is no obligation and no ex- 
perience or investment is required. 

— — — Use your scissors here —- —- —- — 
Subscription Manager, D 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me full particulars and free supplies. 
I want two make some extra money. 





Post Office ................-..-++-+-+-- State .......- GEER oc cccccccccccosscesceseteoese 


Six ate 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
1 Woman’s World 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 


, f 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
; sane A — ear 13 Dlustrated Mechanics 
5 Good Stories be ——— - 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry _- 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
9 Country Home 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 


10 Leghorn World X The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
a — -—ORDER BLANK— —- —- — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.59 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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You save $2.00 


Social Security Law, 
Key Stone of New 
Deal Social Reform, 
to Benefit 30 Million 


When President Roosevelt affixed 
his signature to the Social Security 
bill which finally reached him after 
eight months’ grinding in the Con- 
gressional mill, he created a law which 
will eventually benefit nearly 30,000,- 
000 needy people. Persons of 65 or 
over who are no longer capable of 
earning a living and have no means of 
support will be given aid, men and 
women will be insured against peri- 
ods of unemployment, the blind will 
be cared for, dependent children will 
be provided for, and public health will 
be guarded. Mothers in financial need 
will be given aid so as to preserve 
their health, funds will be provided 
for the care and treatment of crippled 
children, and other funds will be fur- 
nished for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, The new 
law is the key stone of the New Deal 
social reform and the President ex- 
pressed his sentiments quite clearly 
when informed of the bill’s final pas- 
sage by Congress. He declared it was 
the best news he had received from 
the Capitol in a long time. Other 
prominent national figures regardless 
of party also had many words of 
praise for the act. 

While the law will not begin its 
long-term operation immediately, 
there will be an immediate appro- 
priation of $95,000,000 with which 
work slated for the coming year will 
be carried out. Of this appropriation 
$49,750,000 will be used by the federal 
government to render aid to those 
states which will pay pensions to un- 
employable persons over 65 years of 
age. The federal contributions to the 
states will be made on a 50-50 basis, 
the federal government matching what 
a state gives, but the government’s 
share will not exceed $15 a month 
per person pensioned. This makes the 
probable maximum monthly payment 
to aged unemployables $30. The 
50-50 basis clause, however, forces a 
state to do its share. If it fails then 
the federal government will make no 
contribution whatever for this pur- 
pose. 

Another $3,000,00° has been set 
aside to provide pensions for the pres- 
ent year for the blind. It will be on 
the same 50-50 basis as is the old-age 
pension and likewise the federal gov- 
ernment’s monthly share is not to 
exceed $15 per person pensioned. Al- 
most $25,000,000 of the total fund will 
go toward caring for dependent chil- 
dren, For this purpose, however, the 
national government throws the bulk 
of the cost upon the states, and each 
one must spend two of its own dollars 
in order to get one of the federal dol- 
lars. The states and their political 
subdivisions will also receive their 
allotted share of $8,000,000 to handle 
special public health problems. An- 
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other $3,800,000 will aid them to cary 
for maternal health, $2,850,000 will he 
contributed for the care of cripple 
children, $1,500,000 for other chil; 
welfare work, and $841,000 will «, 
toward the vocational rehabilitaticy); 
of disabled workers, 

All the above mentioned expenidi- 
tures are to take place during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. When the long-ran 
machinery of the bill gets into motioy, 
old-age pensions in their final form 
will be known and unemployment in- 
surance will become a fact. Under 
the set-up of the act and with the su- 
pervision of the three-man Federa! 
Social Security Board funds for the 
payment of old-age annuities will 
provided by taxes upon the employer 
and the employee. These taxes wil! 
first start in January, 1937, when one 
per cent will be paid by both parties. 
The tax will increase until 1949 when 
it will reach three per cent, and there 
it will remain. Employees contribut- 
ing to this fund through taxation but 
not retiring before January, 1942, shal! 
receive monthly pensions for the rest 
of their lives ranging from $10 to $8) 
dependent upon their earnings follow- 
ing the institution of the tax. Farm 
labor, domestics, government employ- 
ees, and casual workers, however, 
will not be included in this plan, 

It was concerning this section re- 
garding old-age retirement that much 
of the debate arose during the bill's 
trip through Congress. Senator Clark 
introduced an amendment which pro- 
vided for the preservation of desir- 
able pension plans now being carried 
out by private concerns. In some 
cases they are more desirable than 
the government plan and it was 
thought unwise to destroy them. In 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ERITREA 
Title—Italian colony. 
Location—Northeast Africa, bound- 

ed by Red Sea, French Somaliland, 
Ethiopia and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Area—45,435 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Hot along 
coast, cool in uplands. Plains succeed- 
ed by foothills and plateau. 

Capital—Asmara (Pop. 21,600). 

Population—622,000 (13.7 to sq. mi.). 

Languages — Somali, Tigrai ani 
Tigre. 

Government—Administered by Gov- 
ernor who is responsible to Minister 
of Colonies and assisted by body made 
up of heads of departments. There is 
no legislative council. 

Ruler—Riccardo Astuto dei 
di Lucchesi, governor. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$5,500,300 

Value of Imports (1933)—$13,400.- 
900. 

Chief Exports & Products—Skins 
hides, coffee, linseed, vegetable ivory. 
salt, potash, gold, mother-of-pear!, 
pearls, cereals, vegetables, flax, dates. 
tobacco, livestock, cotton, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Italian Envoy handles Eritrean af 
fairs in U. S. 
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AGENTS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted Leatherette 


Folders, name imprinted, $1.00. Highest Commis- 
sion. Samples Free. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


QUICK’ MONEY selling colored hair straightener. 
Free samples. Valmor, 5249-LA Cottage, Chicago 


HRISTMAS CARDS. Big profits. Absolutely finest 
ad Write quick. Robinson Cards, Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re 
part or full time. If experienc 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


en at 
UNEMPLOYMENT need never bother you if you send 

for Free co of thirty-six page book, “‘The Key 
to Business Spportunities.”’ Send 112 cent stamp. 
Mail Specialties, Venturia, N. Dak. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SSS 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. Two enlarge- 
ments, one of them in colors, all for 25c coin. The 
Photo Finisher, Station E-42-1, Columbus, Ohio. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Day Service—2 Beautiful 
enlargements and 8 brilliant prints, quality guar- 
anteed. 25c. Electric Studios, 45, EauClaire, Wis. 











resent Pathfinder, 
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ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra enlargements 
four for 25c. Nutone, Maywood, Illinois. 


FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 
what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Frog Canning Company. (145-R) 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
INSTRUCTION 


$105-$175 MONTH START. Government Jobs. 








Men- 


women. Prepare now for next announced exami- 
nations. Short hours. Common education usually 
sufficient. Experience unnecessary. 25 coached free 


Full particulars and list positions Free. Write today 
sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. B14, Rochester, N. Y 
(Established 1905). 


LEARN ESPERANTO, the international language, by 
mail in ten lessons Roy Schreiber, Kewaskum, Wis. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
Graves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. V-918, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN ca 


SMART WOMEN will appreciate the seven secrets 

of radiant beauty now available every lady reader. 
Simple inexpensive formulas prepared at home. De- 
tailed information for two cent stamp. Johnsen 
Dist. Company, 4168B South Arlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send 
‘Evidence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, rea- 
sonable fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk 
of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 406-J Victor Building, 
ton, D. C. 
PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice free. 
L. FP. Randolph, Dept. 703, Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL 


WORLD’S GREATEST MATRIMONIAL "MAGAZINE 
10c. 30 photos. Correspondents everywhere seeking 
“congenial mates.’’ Some wealthy. 150 latest names, 

acsreases, descriptions, complete, 50c. Western Heart, 
B-5335-P, Portland, Oregon. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
dependable, nationwide service for refined people. 
Investigate the best. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, re, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


LONELY? Write today for Free Descriptions di desir- 
able ladies. gentlemen everywhere (many wealthy) 
seeking congenial mates. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San 


Francisco, California. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 


Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy.) If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. a 
LOVABLE LADY, WITH MONEY craves romantic 
Sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, S-Club, 
Oxford, Fla. 

LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 


to have select helpmate for you. 


Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. 


O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo 


LONESOME? Join select club Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LONELY FOLKS DESIRING CORRESPONDENCE, 
marriage. Confidential. Low fee. Enclose stamp. 

Box 783, Evansville, Ind 

MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY wants nice sweet- 
heart. Write at once. Club 55, Oxford, Fla. 














order to get the bill through in the 
present session, however, it was de- 
cided that the whole matter of the 
amendment would be suspended until 
the next session of Congress when a 
committee will have devised a way 
to fit the private plans in with the 
government’s old-age scheme. 

In administering the unemployment 
insurance plan the federal govern- 
ment will work in cooperation with 
the states. The funds, however, will 
be raised in the same manner as those 
for the old-age pensions except that 
the tax will be levied on the employer 
only. It will begin in January, 1936. 
The first year it will be one per cent, 
but will increase one per cent each 
year for two years thereafter and then 
will stay at three per cent. The mon- 
ey collected in this way will be paid 
out to employees during periods of 
unemployment as provided by the 
laws set up by the various states. The 
federal act says that each employer 
employing eight or more persons must 
pay the tax, but this can be altered as 
the states see fit. The act allows the 
states a wide margin for setting up 
their laws so that they fit the condi- 
tions peculiar to each state, and also 
allows tax-paying employers a credit 
on the national tax of 90 per cent for 
taxes paid into the state fund. In 
addition it makes liberal allowances 
to the states for financial aid in ad- 
ministration of the insurance. 

In spite of the fact that the act is 
considered of vast national importance 
there is some fear that it may be held 
unconstitutional because of the man- 
ner in which the federal government 
has directed the legislative course of 
the various states and for other pos- 
sible reasons, 
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VALUABLE ADVICE FREE 


A brittle thing is speech. So take 
Precaution how you bend it; 

For anyone can make a break 
But mighty few can mend it. 


MEDICAL 


A TESTED GERM DESTROYER. U. S. Registered. 

Recommended by Physicians. Hay Fever, Asthma, 
T. B., Skin Cancer. All kinds of infections. Your 
Druggist, $1.25 or direct, Rowsey’s Germicide Prepa- 
ration Co., Mannington, W. Va 


SALESWOMEN WANTED 


DEMONSTRATE New Ladies’ Lock-Stitch Ringless 
Stocking Guaranteed Against Runs. No canvassing. 














Low priced. Free Samples. Give your size. Super- 

wear Hosiery, Dept. H-103, St. Paul, Minn. 
STAMPS 

INCLUDED IN OUR COMBINATION of unusual 


stamps is a Parcel Post Set of Belgium, Commem- 
orative sets of Italy and Belgium, set of Czecho- 
slovakia, and complete sets of Portugal and Hungary, 
all for only 10c! Pearson Bros, 68 Nassau St., Dept. 
506. New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WE NEED a few teachers for fall positions. Write, 
stating your qualifications. Teachers Exchange, 
Kansas City. Kansas 
TOBACCO 
BETTER QUALITY! Lighter, milder, golden yellow 
smoking or rich ripe chewing, two pounds, post- 
paid, 50c. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS SERVICE 
WANTED. Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore 


30 DAY een 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 909 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
The Pathfinder 

Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines MUST 
all go to one address—each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Land Sakes Alive! 


| Magazines at 30% to 50% Savings 


CLUB NO. 903 CLUB NO. 929 
Woman's World $ True Story Mag. $ 
Household Mag. Pictorial Review 00 
Good Stories Woman's World 

The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Country Home 
2 
The Pathfinder | Save $1.20 CLUB NO, 934 


CLUB NO. 904 McCalls' Mag. 


Woman's World $] 30 Pictorial Keview $3 00 


Good Stories Liberty Magazine 
Capper’s Farmer The Pathfinder Save $2.06 


Illustrated Mechanics 
3; ° CLUB NO. $79 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20 McCall's wana 
UB NO. 910 Woman's World 
$ Country Home 
50 Hunting & me ae 
Illustrated Mechanics 


Save $1.50 eg ew | ~~ 92.00 
= T P ave $2. 
CLUB NO. 917 | SS = 


CLUB NO, $80 
Pictorial Review 











meCalle. s Mag. 

Woman's World 
Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder 

















MeCall’s Mag. $] 7 5 —. $9 00 


Household Mag. Screenland 
The Pathfinder Save $1.75/The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
ene full year and MUST all go to one address 
Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. OG. 


$100 Brings Snug 


MONTHLY INCOME 


Perhaps a fortune from an oil in- 
vestment! Are you interested in 
speculating where such rich rewards 
are possible? Write for complete details. 


THOS. J. RUDDY 
601 Commerce-Exchange Bldg., 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


FR! guide map > P* 


of New York City. 
Rates from $259 for two 


Hotel EMPIRE 


BROADWAY of 634 STREET, N.Y. 


Stop Bleeding Gums 


Bleeding gums are as surely an indication of impend- 
7 disaster as red lights at a dangerous grade crossing. 

4sEEDING gums or RED lights—you CAN ignore 
chem some people have—but at what a terrible cost! 
Delay is wagieally disastrous. Save your teeth! Name 






















and address on postal card brings full information 
without obligation. 


PY-RA-GO, 


P.O. Box 432, CHICAGO, ILL. 








any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 3176-3 vous Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


WEAK GLANDS 


can be revived and early old age prevented by new 
harmless home treatment. I suffered for 10 years 
and tried everything Amazing results or money 
back. Send ee address and 3c stamp for full in- 
formation to P . JUVENIS, Box 355, Hollywood, Calif. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

NEFF MEDICINE CO., Dept. T-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


ormerly Prostez Company) 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try Thie 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 











Quit Usi ng Tobacco! | |00,000 


Write for Free Booklet and Learn , i 
rites, Sor Pree Bockiet and Leere How. — 
sers 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
325 Clayton Station St. Louls, Mo. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREF 
Box P, 
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HILL BROS., SALIDA, coLo. 









































































Stranger—Did you see a pedestrian 
pass here? 

Native—No. I’ve been workin’ here 
all afternoon and not a thing has come 
by ‘ceptin’ one solitary man an’ he 
was trampin’ on foot. 


Hoaxer—I underwent an operation 
yesterday. 

Easymark—I-hadn’t heard of it. 

Hoaxer—Yes, I had a growth re- 
moved from my head. 

Easymark—And today you are up 
and around and looking fine! I can’t 
understand it. 

Hoaxer—I merely had my hair cut. 


“Did the play have a happy end- 
ing?” 
“Yes. Somebody in the gallery hit 


the villain square in the face with a 
tomato.” 


Mrs. Youngwed—Darling, this is my 
first pie! 

Mr. Y.—Oh, what a treasure! 
keep it, instead of eating it. 


Let’s 


She—Major, did you get that scar 
during an engagement? 

Major—No—the first week of our 
honeymoon. 


Employer—Ephraim, you deserve a 
better salary. 

Ephraim—Oh, thank you, sir. 

Employer—So I’m _ giving you a 
week off to go out and get somebody 
else to give it to you, for I can’t. 





Tramp—Can’t you give me some- 
thing to eat, madam? 
New Bride—Yes. 

of my first pie. 
Tramp—lI asked for food, madam— 
not work. 


Here is a piece 


Lawyer—On what grounds do you 
seek a divorce, madam? 

Madam—lIncompatibility. 

Lawyer—Explain a little more. 

Madam—Well, I want a divorce and 
my husband doesn’t. 


Louise—I 
could keep 

Josephine 
week: 
house, 


thought 
a secret! 
I did keep it for a whole 
I’m not a cold storage ware- 
you know. 


you said you 





Wifey—What did you mean by tell- 
ing the neighbors that you married me 


LUCIDS 


because I was such a good cook— 
when you know very well that I can’t 
even boil water? 

Hubby—Well, I had to give them 
some excuse, didn’t I? 


Judge—You admit that you were 
going 75 miles an hour, do you? 

Speeder—Yes. 

Judge—Well, a man should pay as 
he goes. You’re fined $75. 


Stranger—Digging potatoes, eh? 

Boy—Yes. 

Stranger—What do you get for it? 

Boy But I'll get some- 
thing for not digging them. 

Stranger—What would you get for 
not digging them? 

Boy—Licked. 





Political Orator—And now, is there 
anyone in the audience who would 
like to ask a question? 

Voice—Yes, sir. How soon is the 
band going to play? 





Srb—What ever became of the girl 
who married a man on a wager? 

Friml—She is now organizing a cru- 
sade against betting. 





Fleet—It’s tough when you have to pay 
40 cents a pound for meat. 

Butcher—Yes, but it'd be a heap sight 
tougher if you paid only 10. 


Visitor in Washington—Who is that 
very impressive looking man who is 
scattering money so freely? 

Citizen—It all depends on your 
point of view, whether you say he is 
engaged in a campaign of education or 
is just a plain lobbyist. 


Insky—Never count your chickens 
before they are hatched. 

Outsky—yYes, You are one of those 
fellows who would take the chief 
pleasure out of the poultry business. 





“Now that you are through college, 
what are you going to do?” one of his 
relatives asked. ; 

“T shall study medicine and become 
a great surgeon,” replied the youth. 

“The medical profession is pretty 
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Bette—He said he would kiss me or ¢ 
in the attempt. 

Mia—Well, what happened? 

Bette—I found he had no life insuran<: 
and I pitied his poor old mother. 
crowded already, isn’t it?” 
the relative. 

“Can’t help. that,” snapped th, 
youth. “I shall study medicine, a1) 
those who are already in the profes- 
sion will have to take their chances: 
that’s all!” 


ventured 


Barbara—What became of that Rus 
sian count who insulted you? 

Count—He choked to death. 

Barbara—How did that happen” 

Count—I made him swallow his 
words. 








Mrs. Jawish—Does your husban! 
wear his hair short? 

Mrs. Peck—Yes—the miserable cow- 
ard! 


Johnnie—I wisht I was Jimmi: 
Jones. 
Mother—Why, Johnnie, you are 


stronger than Jimmie is, and you hay: 
a lot of things that he doesn’t have. 

Johnnie—Yes, I know. But Jimmi: 
can wiggle his ears. 


Sybil—Did Billy Mudge treat you |v 
an ice cream soda last evening afte: 
the dance? I saw you two in the 
drugstore, 

Beryl—Ice cream sodas don’t agree 
with me and so I took some corn plas- 
ters instead. 


Lissen—Ain’t people funny? 

Hurja—Yes. If you tell a man thal 
there are 270,678,934,341 stars in the 
universe he'll believe you—but if « 
sign says “Fresh Paint” that same man 
has to make a personal investigation 


Little Wifey—Why didn’t you stop 
at the drugstore yesterday and gel 
that box of rouge for me? 

Little Hubby—Well, dearest, I hap 
pened to remember that I promise: 
never to do anything to bring a blush 
to your cheek. 

_ OS Oo 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Advertisement in the “Riverdale kK: 
view,” a New York City schoolboy) 
paper— 

M. Y. 
Mosholu Shoe Repairing 
High Grade Repairing—Best Leather Used 
Moderate Prices - Shoes Shined Inside 
a ee 

NO CORN BENEFIT THERE 
When we have corns—the greatest to! 

ment known— 
We merely reap what the shoemaker’ 

sewn. 
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